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I. INTRODUCTION 


A. THE EARLY BYZANTINE LETTER AND PHILOLOGY 


ROM time to time there appear signs of dissatisfaction with the pres- 

ent philological inertia in regard to the literary history of the letter. 

For this genre in Greek antiquity we have, it is true, no systematic 
investigation to place with Peters Der Brief in der rémischen Literatur 
(Leipzig, 1910) and for the Byzantine period there has been a similar lack 
of interest. For the early Byzantine centuries, which are here our concern, 
only a few special studies — a slender volume on the letters of Synesius of 
Syrene, another on the correspondence of St. Gregory Nazianzen, and a 
third on the letters of St. Basil of Caesarea *— have as a central interest the 
analysis of epistolary types and structures. The most elaborate recent appeal 
for more serious efforts in this direction is the address of Sykutris, “Probleme 
der byzantinischen Epistolographie,” published in the Acts of the Third In- 
ternational Congress of Byzantine Studies held in Athens in 1932. At first 
glance it would seem only proper to urge that the resources of the literary 
historian be enriched by a monograph on the letter to accompany, for ex- 
ample, the definitive studies of Misch on autobiography ” and Hirzel on the 
dialogue.* Yet a closer scrutiny of the matter suggests that this lacuna in our 
philological apparatus may be caused, at least in part, by a certain confusion 
as to what a letter in the generic sense really is. 

To fix with precision the point at which a written communication be- 
comes or ceases to be a letter properly so called is a subtle task. As witnesses 
to the elusiveness of the problem in the realm of theory there are, for ex- 
ample, the following opposed views. Deissmann, in the prolegomena to his 
study of the New Testament letters,* makes a careful distinction between 
what he depreciatingly terms “literary letters” ( Epistel, in a technical sense) 

*P. Xaver (Hermann) Simeon, Untersuchungen zu den Briefen des Bishofs Synesios von 
Kyrene, Rhetorische Studien, 18, Paderborn, 1933; M. Guignet, Les Procédés Epistolaires de 
Saint Grégoire de Nazianze, Paris, 1911; V. Martin, Essai sur les Lettres de S. Basile le Grand, 
Paris, 1865 (I am only indirectly acquainted with this work which was not available to me). 
Przychocki (G. Przychocki, De Gregorii Nazianzeni Epistulis Quaestiones Selectae, Disserta- 
tionum philologicae Classis Academiae Litterarum Cracoviensis, 50 (1912), 248-394) devotes 
some pages (248-268, 359-382) to matters of epistolary theory and practice, but his main 
interest lies clearly in questions of language and style. The best general introduction to the 
subject of epistolography is the elaborate article of Sykutris (“Epistolographie,” RE, Supplbd, 

185- F 
m io Geschichte der Autobiographie, vol. I, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1931. 


*R. Hirzel, Der Dialog, ein literarhistorischer Versuch, Leipzig, 1895. 
“A. Deissmann, Bibelstudien, Marburg, 1895, pp. 189-252. 
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written with a view to publication by “epistolographers” ( Epistolographen ) 
and “true letters” (wirkliche Briefe) written by “letter writers’ (Brief- 
schreiber). The distinguishing feature, according to Deissmann, cannot be 
anything merely formal (in the superficial sense of the word) but has to do 
with the inner special purpose of the writer, i-e., whether he has in view only 
his correspondent (or correspondents) or anticipates that the missive will 
be read by others.” Artlessness and unpremeditated and confidential per- 
sonal address are, in Deissmann’s opinion, among the essential marks of the 
true letter, setting it off from the literary letter or epistle.* Roller, on the 
other hand, in an introductory chapter to his study of the formal structure of 
the letters of St. Paul, holds that Deissmann’s distinction represents only a 
partial view of letter essence. Any written communication which serves as 
a substitute for a meaningful oral message, which is presented in the form 
conventionally accepted for such documents, and which is addressed to a 
particular person or group is, Roller maintains, a letter, be its content of pri- 
vate or public interest, its style formless or mannered, its recipient a single 
individual or a circle widely extended in space or time.’ The term “epistle” 
Roller reserves for a purely literary production which possesses the exterior 
marks of a letter but does not perform the function of a message,” i.e., in 
being sent to a definite recipient (s). Both Roller and Deissmann agree, 
however, that there is a middle form between letter-as-such and epistle-as- 
such — letters which possess certain features of the epistle and epistles which 
adopt certain characteristics proper to the letter; but, true to their respective 
views, Deissmann rejects the letter influenced by the epistle (“literary let- 
ter”) as a species of literature coquetry while Roller receives both this hybrid 
form and its corollary into the domain of true letter, provided the function of 
“message” is fulfilled and epistolary conventions are observed. 

It is not my intention here to determine the precise delimitation of letter 
essence but to bring forward one feature involved in the controversy which 
is of fundamental importance to this study. If, as Deissmann asserts, naiveté 
and confidential address be among the essential marks of the true letter as 
opposed to the epistle (in Deissmann’s acceptation of the term), obviously, 

* Ibid., pp. 206-207, 217. The objection of Sykutris (art., “Epistolographie,” RE, Supplbd. 
V, 187) that Deissmann’s restriction of the term “literary” to letters primarily destined for 
publication by their authors is too narrow a conception and that it should be extended to true 
letters later given to the world, is captiously taken. Deissmann himself allows for this latter 
eventuality but he very properly denies that we have thereby a new species (Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 206). 


° Vide Deissmann, pp. 191-192, 250. 
*O. Roller, Die Formular der Paulinischen Briefe, Berlin, 1933, pp. 28 ff. Cf. also, his “An- 


merkungen,” 145-147. 
®* Cf. “Anmerkungen,” 145, p. 347. 
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the former is not a proper subject for searching literary analysis. One might 
as inappropriately (if such ephemerals were preserved in writing) expend 
critical labors on the daily conversations of the ancient Greek or Roman in 
the family circle or with his intimate friends. Further, the literary historian 
who then turns to letters written in such a fashion as to arouse suspicions of 
literary pretensions, is likely to feel — we are assuming, of course, that his 
main interest is the letter in its authentic form — that he is devoting valu- 
able time to parasitic materials, so to speak, which by virtue of their ap- 
parent purpose cannot be regarded as genuine forms of the true letter but 
only manufactured and unnatural imitations of it. 

When such reasoning is applied to the study of the Byzantine letter, 
however, one is easily betrayed into a form of anachronistic thinking. In the 
approach to this section of letter history particularly, the importance of a 
proper orientation to a special cultural milieu is appropriately emphasized. 
As a precautionary reminder to this end Sykutris rightly applies to the letter 
the axiomatic principle of the historical sciences: that the intellectual prod- 
ucts of antiquity must be judged according to their contemporary standards 
and their authors’ intentions.” Today, he points out,’® we regard letters, on 
the one hand, as sources for cultural history and, on the other, as biographi- 
cal evidence for the history of a personality. Their charm and value in- 
creases in proportion to their naiveté and to the completeness with which 
they reveal the unadorned human qualities of their author. Antiquity, on 
the contrary, viewed the matter differently. The letter as well as the pane- 
gyric and the suasoria was included under the progymnasma of zpoowmorouia 
by the rhetoricians, Theon “ and Nicolaus.” Perhaps letters of the artless 
sort were written by educated persons ** but it is surely more plausible to 
suppose that men trained in the strong rhetorical traditions of antiquity 
would write with the ease of custom the polished and mannered phrase of 
the schools which through long familiarity would flow effortlessly from their 
pens." The reader need scarcely be reminded that in Theodoret’s day East 
and West shared a common legacy of the rhetorical disciplines of antiquity. 
The Greek philosophy of rhetoric as represented by Aristotle, particularly, 
had been given practical application by Cicero in the great period of Rome 


* J. Sykutris, Probleme der byzantinischen Epistolographie, Athens, 1932, p. 297. 

* Ibid., p. 298 f. 

" Rhetores Graeci Il, ed. L. Spengel, Leipzig, 1854, p. 115, 1. 22. 

“ Ibid., vol. II, Leipzig, 1856, p. 491, 1. 1. 

* Vide the ingenuous missive of Epicurus to his son (ed. R. Hercher, Epistolographi Graeci, 
Paris, 1873, “Addenda” p. Ixxxvi); but this illustration loses force when we recall that scorn 
of rhetorical convention was an Epicurean affectation. 

“Cf. E. Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa, 2 vols. 4th imp., Leipzig, 1923, “Einleitung,” 
pp. 1 ff. 
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and later on both theory and practice were systematized for the schoolroom 
by Quintilian. 

It is pertinent to observe here that, despite the insistence of Deissmann 
that the true letter is an unpremeditated and naive transcript of life,’ his 
remarks on the text of his transcribed facsimiles of papyrus letters contain 
such revealing comments as: “epistolary imperfect,” *° “a frequent epistolary 
formula in papyrus letters,” *‘ “the assurance of prayers for the recipient of 
the letter placed at the beginning is a pious custom of the ancient letter,” ** 
“this sentence occurring in countless papyrus letters is a stereotyped form 
promising reciprocal prayers.” “ It seems, after all, a reasonable inference 
that the act itself of expressing thought through a written medium would 
have almost inevitably involved a conscious regard for convention in so far 
as its forms were known even —or perhaps one might better say, espe- 
cially, — in the case of uneducated persons,” particularly in an age when 
rule and precept everywhere held sway over the written word.” 

Further reason for a prepared approach to the Byzantine letter is im- 
plied in the very temper of the Byzantine age. Even had letters of the 
wholly artless sort been commonly written, the rhetorical taste of the day 
would not have considered them worth the effort of preservation. A kind of 
idealism which sought to transcend the things of every day and to glorify 
ordinary reality by a splendor of pomp and solemnity was an important 
feature not only of Byzantine aesthetic productions but also of the Byzan- 
tine mentality which conceived them. A feeling for the dignified and the 
ceremonious led to the desire of appearing always to the best advantage.” 
In the words of Sykutris, the Byzantine letter writer wished “nicht otos éo7u 
zeigen, sondern oiov de? byz. ofos Bovderau etvar vor der Welt demonstrie- 
ren.” ° It is, moreover, a well-known fact that to the Oriental mind (and, 

* A, Deissmann, Licht vom Osten, 4th ed., Tiibingen, 19238, p. 118. 

* Ibid., p. 138, n. 2; 148, n. 38. 

" Tbid., p. 147, n. 2. 

* Ibid., p. 150, n. 4. 

® Thid., p. 154, n. 8; cf. Deissmann’s comment on the papyrus letter of consolation from 
an Egyptian, Irene, to the bereaved family (second century a.p.): “Dass diese Stimmung eine 
weitverbreitete gewesen ist, und dass sie 4ahnliche Gedanken auch in einem anderen Trost- 
briefformular hervorgebracht hat, spricht nicht gegen unsere Beurteilung” (i.e., that this letter 
should be regarded as a non-conventional, naive production), (ibid., p. 145). 

"Cf. B. Olsson, Papyrusbriefe aus der friihesten Rémerzeit, Upsala, 1925, p. 8: “Dass 
Uebereinstimmung zwischen den Musterbriefen und den gefundenen Papyrus-briefen 
bestehen, ist seit lange beobachtet worden, doch sind si vielleicht noch grésser und zahlreichen 
als man zu glauben geneigt war” and even to the extent of verbal correspondence (cf. ibid., 

.9). 
Pa Cf. Norden, p. 48: “. . . ein dreyvoy giebt es in der antiken Litteratur nicht.” 


™ Cf. Sykutris, Probleme der byzantinischen Epistolographie, p. 298. 
" Ibid., p. 300. 
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obviously, its Oriental surroundings affected all forms of culture stemming 
from Byzantium) as well as in the view of Greek antiquity, the type was, 
generally speaking, of greater interest than the individual and to this bent 
the absolutistic temper of Byzantine life gave considerable impetus.” It is 
reasonable to expect, then, that the typical and the conventional may play 
a prominent role in Byzantine epistolography.” Nor, as Sykutris warns us, 
are we to set off convention from subjectivity in an attempt to understand 
the Byzantine letter; for the subjective value lay, according to Byzantine 
conceptions, not so much in a departure from convention as in its structure 
and treatment.” 

It is with all the above considerations in mind that, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, one should undertake a study of the Byzantine letter. The task portends 
long and difficult labor not only because of certain unedited or poorly edited 
texts *’ and the large quantity of the materials but also because of the con- 
stant need of an intellectual rapport with a remote and alien Zeitgeist. It is, 
however, a task worth the undertaking. The letter represents a very prolific 
branch of Byzantine literature and its study through an analysis of types 
and structures should be eminently appropriate for an age wherein form 
was a prime consideration in all phases of civilized living. 

To this larger project (it is, perhaps, through a number of special studies 
that the general problem may be approached most effectively) the present 
study of the correspondence of Theodoretus of Cyrus proposes to be a small 
contribution. Among the extant correspondences of the early Byzantine pe- 
riod none presents wider variety than that of Theodoret, as would be ex- 
pected from his colorful career as one of the most learned of the adversaries 
of Cyril of Alexandria. | 

Theodoret was born at Antioch in about a.p. 393 and in the monastic 
schools of that city he received his early education under St. John Chrys- 
ostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia. Upon the death of his parents, who 
appear to have held a high position at Antioch, he distributed his inheritance 
to the poor and entered a monastery at Nicerte near Apamea. After some 
seven years he was drawn from this retreat to assume the cares of the epis- 
copate of Cyrus, a Syrian town, the capital of the district of Cyrestica. 
This see enjoyed Theodoret’s unremitting and affectionate solicitude not 


“Cf. ibid., p. 301; cf. also, K. Krumbacher, Die Griechische Literatur des Mittelalters, in 
Die Griechische und Lateinische Literatur und Sprache, Berlin, 1907, p. 260. 

” The words epistolography — epistolographer are not used in this study in Deissmann’s 
disparaging sense. 

* Sykutris, Probleme, p. 301. 

* E.g., the letters of Arethas are still in manuscript, and the correspondence of Nilus the 
Ascete is in a somewhat chaotic state. 
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only in rooting out its fertile growth of heresies but in caring for its material 
prosperity by his erection of public buildings — aqueducts, porticoes, and 
baths — at his own expense. During the last quarter of his life Theodoret 
became involved in the bitter Christological controversies of the Antiochene 
and Alexandrian schools and it is as a suspected partisan of Nestorius in the 
polemics of these theological factions that Theodoret is best known to us. 
Deposed by the notorious Robber-Synod of Ephesus and forced into exile, 
he was recalled by the emperor Marcian the following year. Subsequently, 
despite Monophysite opposition, he was active in the Council of Chalcedon 
in 451 where he finally concurred in the anathema of Nestorius and was 
fully reinstated in the ranks of the orthodox. For the few years that re- 
mained to him (his death occurred about 457) Theodoret lived in peace, 
occupied with the business of his diocese and his literary labors. 

As to quality, the letters of Theodoret receive the following comment 
from Nicephorus Callistus: kai émurrodas 6€ rovrou vrép TEevTaKocias évérvxXov 
dpiorws Kat kara Noyov “EAAynva ovyxcepévais.”> Of the more than five hundred 
letters known to Nicephorus * in the fourteenth century, we have today 
about half that number.*® One hundred seventy-nine letters are reprinted 
by Migne ™ and of these seventeen are under other names or under a collec- 
tive name but are attributed to Theodoret by Garnier.** Forty-seven addi- 
tional letters from a Patmos manuscript were edited and published by 
Sakkelion in 1885.** Sixteen of the letters in the Migne reprint are in Latin 
translation only (Epp. 173-178, fragmentary) but the Greek text of four of 


** Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopulus, Eccles. hist. XTV, 54; cf. for the clarity and simplicity 
of Theodoret’s style in general, Photius, Bibliotheca, codd. xxxi, xlvi, lvi, cciii-cev. 

** Garnier (col. 253D), believes that Nicephorus meant to indicate an approximate num- 
ber; but Giinther (Theodoret von Cyrus und die Kdémpfe in der orientalischen Kirche vom 
Tode Cyrills bis zur Einberufung des sogen. Rduber-Konzils, Programm des K. Hum. Gym- 
nasiums Aschaffenburg, Aschaffenburg, 1913, p. 4, n. 1) rightly points out that such interpre- 
tation makes the phrase ixép wevraxocias a meaningless one. 

*® The Latin excerpts given by Marius Mercator are wrongly regarded as additional by 
Glubokowski (Blazhennyi Teodorit episkop Kirrskii, Moscow, 1890, p. 478). These frag- 
ments are covered by Epp. 173-178 in the Migne corpus. 

* The number usually given is one hundred eighty-one but two letters in the Migne corpus 
are certainly by other authors — Ep. 148 (a izopvnordy) under the name of Cyril of Alex- 
andria, the full text of which is given among the letters of St. Cyril (PG. 77, col. 85) and Ep. 
179 also ascribed to Cyril and written to John of Antioch against Theodoret; cf. Garnier, col. 
324, One hundred forty seven of the letters in the Migne collection are from the four volume 
edition of Pére Sirmond, S.J., as revised in five volumes by J. L. Schulze — J. A. Nésselt and 
the remaining thirty-two (of which Ep. 171 is incomplete) are reprinted from the Auctarium 
of Pére Garnier, S.J. 

*” Cols. 314-321. 

®J. Sakkelion, rod paxapwwrdrov @eodwpyjrov emicKxomov Kipov émiorodat Svoiv Sdeovcaty 
revryxovta éx Iarpiaxod xetpoypadov redyous, Athens, 1885; Ep. XVI in Sakkelion’s edition 
duplicates Ep. 58 in the Migne corpus. 
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these has been published by Schwartz.** Thirty letters in Latin are included 
in the Synodicon adversus tragoediam Irenaei,*” but of these twenty-three 
only are additional. The letters preserved incompletely ** or in Latin trans- 
lation only are not formally included in this study. In any event, however 
we may interpret the figure given by Nicephorus, it is certain that some of 
Theodoret’s letters have perished. This is indicated, e.g., by Theodoret’s 
mention of an unanswered letter in Ep. 1 addressed to an anonymous re- 
cipient, his reference to a previous missive in Ep. 8 to Eugraphia and to 
four either unreceived or unheeded letters in Ep. 48 addressed to Eustathius. 


B. THE CORRESPONDENTS OF THEODORET 


While the extant letters of Theodoret are distributed among a large num- 
ber of recipients, their range, social and geographical, is limited. With the 
exception of Ep. 118 sent to Pope Leo the Great, the accompanying missives 
(Epp. 116, 117, 118), addressed to other Western ecclesiastics who might 
influence the Roman Pontiff in Theodoret’s favor, and two letters to Dioscorus 
of Alexandria, the extant circle of Theodoret’s correspondents (in so far as 
these are localized by the inscriptions *") is bounded by the Near East. 
They are, moreover, for the most part, members of the upper stratum of 
secular or ecclesiastical officialdom. Some letters are inscribed to certain 
otherwise undistinguished presbyters, deacons, and monks, but, on the 
whole, few “little people” appear in the collection. 

The greater number of those whose letters from Theodoret have survived 
are addressed only once, or at any rate, only one of Theodoret’s letters to 
most of them has been preserved. It is an interesting fact that with the 
exception of Anatolius,** Theodoret’s good friend and patron at the imperial 
court, to whom are inscribed seven letters, two sophists, Isocacius and 
Aerius (the latter a Christian and, apparently, a citizen of Cyrus) are most 
frequently addressed, five letters to the former and six to the latter being 
extant. The general character of these missives — appeals for aid for un- 


“Epp. 163, 164, 165, 169 in Neue Aktenstticke zum ephesinischen Konzil von 431, 
Abhandlungen der bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, XXX (1920), pp. 20, 24 ff. 
Cf. infra, p. 177. 

*° PG 84, cols. 551 ff. 

“ Ep. 171 and Epp. XXVIII and XXIX. 

* Ep. 181 to Abundius, bishop of Como in Italy, was sent by Theodoret to Constantinople 
where Abundius in 450 was acting as legate to Pope Leo I (cf. Garnier, col. 330A-B). 

* Consul, a.p. 440, patrician and magister militum praesentalis, a.v. 446 (cf. O. Seeck, art. 
“Anatolius (9),” RE I, 2072). 
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fortunate persons,” recommendations of prospective students, or notes 


written to accompany acts of friendliness “* — points to cordial and familiar 
relations between Theodoret and the recipients. 

That influential names should predominate on the register of Theodoret’s 
correspondents is, to some extent, caused by the fact that several sections 
of his epistolary collection consist of series of letters written in response to 
concrete situations which demanded recourse to high places. For example, 
in the fervor of his sympathy with the unhappy senator of Carthage, Celes- 
tiacus, driven from his home by the invading hordes of Genseric, Theodoret 
dispatched eight letters (Epp. 29-36) on his behalf to his old friends: the 
sophist, Aerius, the bishops, Domnus of Antioch,” Theoctistus of Beroea, 
Irenaeus of Tyre,** and also to Pompeianus, bishop of Emesa, a certain 
Apellion,** and Stasimus and Patricius, counts of the empire. Another series 
of twelve letters (Epp. 92-96, 99-101, 103, 104, 106, 109)*° was prompted 
by the departure of the episcopal commission journeying to Constantinople 
in 448 * to defend the Antiochene Christology. These letters recommend- 
ing the bearers, saluting his friends, and begging their aid against his ene- 
mies were conveyed for Theodoret by the episcopal envoys to the faithful 
and influential Anatolius, the powerful patricians, Flavius Senator and 
Nomus *' (also a friend of the eunuch, Chrysaphius, all-powerful minister 
of Theodosius II), the prefects, Protogenes ** and Antiochus (praefectus 


é 


“Epp. XXII, 30 to Aerius; Epp. XL, XLVIII to Isocacius. 

“Epp. XXIII, XXIV to Isocacius. 

* Vide Ep. VII concerning a gift of wine sent to Aerius; also Ep. XXXIV introducing a 
wood-carver, Gerontius, despatched by Theodoret to the aid of Isocacius. 

” Theodoret exercised strong influence upon Domnus (to whom are also addressed Epp. 
110, 112, 180) as well as upon John, the uncle of Domnus and his predecessor in the see of 
Antioch. 

** Trenaeus, to whom are sent also Epp. 3, 12, XIV (the last, addressed to Count Irenaeus), 
and 16, was count of the empire and later (at the latest a.p. 446, according to A. Jiilicher 
(art., “Eirenaios (9),” RE V, 2127) bishop of Tyre. His Tragoedia Irenaei written during 
his exile in Petra whither he was banished by Theodosius II, contained invectives against 
Theodoret, Ibas of Edessa, and all who had adopted a moderate position toward the deposi- 
tion of Nestorius whose personal friend he was. 

* Probably a secular person of high rank; cf. Ep. 29, 1208B: “. . . 4 iperépa peyadomperera 
and Sister Lucilla Dinneen, Titles of Address in Christian Greek Epistolography, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1929, p. 45; cf. also Garnier, col. 267C. 

* Garnier (col. 283C) would include also Epp. 88-91 in this series but these letters con- 
tain no mention of the bearers as do the others; although Tillemont (Memoires pour servir a 
Vhistoire ecclésiastique des six premiers siécles, XV, Paris, 1711, 286) attributes Epp. 88-91 
to the same time, i.e., A.p. 448 (cf. Giinther, p. 45). 

“6 Cf, Giinther, loc. cit., n. 2. 

* Count and magister officiorum, a.p. 448, consul, a.p. 445, patrician, A.D. 448 (cf. E. 
Ensslin, art. “Nomus (1),” RE XVII, 845-846). 

* Consul with Asturius in 449 (cf. Giinther, loc. cit.). 
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praetorio in 448 *), the pious and orthodox Count Sporacius,” and Clau- 
dianus, an antigrapher.” In the same packet were letters addressed to the 
deaconesses, Celerina and Alexandra,” to an old but somewhat faint- 
hearted * friend, Basil, bishop of Seleucia in Isauria, and to Eusebius, 
bishop of Ancyra.* A third group of six letters (Epp. 42-47), written in 
the year 447, was inspired by Theodoret’s solicitude for his diocese. Pul- 
cheria, daughter of Arcadius and sister of Theodosius II, a prefect, Con- 
stantius, a lawyer, Peter, Proclus, bishop of Constantinople, and again 
Anatolius and Senator are each implored to aid in thwarting the machina- 
tions of a certain excommunicated bishop ** to increase the tax assessment 
for the district of Cyrestica. Other areas in Theodoret’s published corre- 
spondence are covered by letters of an official hierarchical nature and their 
recipients are, therefore, again persons of consequence in Church or state. 
A stream of letters goes out to fellow-bishops, to influential patricians, and 
imperial officials in protest against the arbitrary nature of his enforced de- 
tention in his episcopal city by an imperial order issued early in the year 
448 *' and in defensive exposition of his orthodoxy under the bitter attacks 
suffered by him as a suspected disciple of Nestorius. 


IJ. THE EARLY BYZANTINE CONCEPT OF THE LETTER 


The foregoing pages impose the preliminary task of overtaking in so far 
as we can the early Byzantine conception of the private letter. This will 
best be done by a consideration of what representative letters of this period 
themselves have to say on this subject. Theodoret’s own correspondence 


” Cf. O. Seeck, art. “Antiochos (55),” RE I, 2492. 

” At the request of Sporacius, Theodoret wrote his Haereticarum fabularum compendium 
and this work he also dedicated to Sporacius in a eulogistic preface. 

* According to Bury (The Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century with a 
Revised Text of the Kletorologion of Philotheos, The British Academy Supplemental Papers I, 
London, 1911, pp. 75-76) the dyrvypadeis are the old magistri scriniorum. In the fifth century 
they were four in number (memoriae, epistularum, libellorum, graecarum) and all four had 
the right of direct access to the emperor; cf. Garnier’s curious comment (col. 285D): “Fuit 
verO avrypapets apud graecos quem Galli vocant Contréleur général des finances.” The same 
Claudianus is probably the recipient also of Ep. 59 since here as well as in Ep. 99 Theodoret 
reminds Claudianus of a promise (that he would embrace Christianity? cf. Ep. 99, 1293B). 

* Presumably the wealthy widow addressed in Ep. 14, now according to custom (cf. 
Garnier, col. 285D) become a deaconness. 

~ Cf. Ep. 102, 1296B; Epp. I, XLV, and 85 are also addressed to him. 

“ Also the recipient of Epp. II and 82. 

* Cf, Giinther, p. 13. 

To be identified with Athanasius of Perrha according to Tillemont (XV, 260) and 
Giinther (p. 12). 

* Cf. Ginther, p. 32. 
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and that of writers roughly contemporary with him — if not chronologically 
in every case, yet certainly with respect to literary tradition — Libanius, Basil 
of Caesarea, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, Synesius of Cyrene, 
Firmus of Caesarea, John Chrysostom, have been examined for such ma- 
terial and even when allowance is made for rhetorical affectation and hyper- 
bole, these correspondences are richly suggestive as to the place of the 
private letter in the fourth and fifth centuries s.p.* 

That the notion of e?Sos was applied within the bounds of the epistolary 
genre itself is clear not only from the manuals of Demetrius and Pseudo- 
Libanius ® giving model letters for practical use but also in the theoretical 
implications found in the letters of the above-named writers. Synesius in 
Ep. 23 reproaches Diogenes for failing to send an epistolary greeting “espe- 
cially since nature had endowed him with the ability to dictate letters not 
only for purposes of necessity but also for display and emulation.” * In a 
letter to his brother he writes that he (Synesius) favors him with a letter 
more in accordance with the duty of salutation than through necessity.’ 
Basil of Caesarea says more indirectly: “Not only is it worth while in itself 
to get a friendly letter but if that which is written also accomplishes the 
necessary result in very important matters, it is obviously worth far more.” ° 
Theodoret may allude to the same idea when he justifies a letter to a patri- 
cian, Taurus, on the ground of necessity: Tpddw yap, ovr avfadeig. xpaevos, 
GN’ ind THs xpeias @Hovpevos.® In other words, Taurus might regard a letter 


* Throughout this study references to the letters of Theodoret included in the Migne corpus 
(PG 83, 1171-1494) are made to the Arabic number of the letter alone if it is short or if the 
passage involved is adequately indicated in the reference. Otherwise the number of the letter 
and the column and column section are given. The same procedure is followed for letters from 
other authors which are quoted from the text in Migne. The letters of St. Basil of Caesarea 
are quoted from Deferrari’s text (LCL, 4 vols., New York, 1926-1934), those of Libanius 
from the edition of Foerster (Libanii Opera, X-XI, Leipzig, 1921-1922), and those of 
Isocrates from Hercher’s collection (Epistolographi Graeci, Paris, 1873). The letters of Theod- 
oret edited by Sakkelion are referred to by Roman numbers and also by line(s) where neces- 
sary. Garnier’s commentary on Theodoret’s letters reprinted by Migne (Dissertatio I, de libris 
Theodoreti Cyrensis Episcopi, PG 84, 197-394) is referred to by column and column section. 

> Demetrii et Libanii qui feruntur rimou émorodcot et émotoApaioe xapaxtipes ed. V. 
Weichert, Leipzig, 1910. 

* Synesius, Ep. 23 (PG 66): Miv yap otroat réusrros, dd’ ov ypdppaow pas ov jomdow, Kal 
raita Sovens cot THs PVcEws ob povov Tpds xpElav, GAAG Kal mpds evdeEw Kal Piroriptay vrayopevely 
émroAds. Cf. Gregory Nazianzen, Ep. 66 (PG 37). 

‘Ep. 53: “Qore riv émorodyv TO vopw Tod Tpovemeiv oe mov 7 TH XpEta xapiLopa. Cf. John 
Chrysostom, Ep. 117 (PG 52, 672): Tas pév ody GAAas émtaToAds Tpoapyat éxovoas eréuTroper, 
ralTnv 6€ Kal yaptTos aiTyow: 

* Ep. 324: gore pév ofy kat abrd orovdss agiov, TO evruxelv ypappace piAtKois: éav 0€ Kal THV ert 
rois peylarous xpelav dvty Ta ypaddpeva, TOAAP wAclovos déa yiverar SnAovort. Cf. ibid., Ep. 84 
(II, 104). 

‘Ep. 88, 1281D. 
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of the purely friendly sort as an act of impertinence.’ The important im- 
plication in these excerpts is that the letter was thought of in connection 
with “subject” or “type” — sufficient indication of its association with literary 
form.* But this concept does not imply that the essential idea of the letter, 
i.e., as differing basically from the formal speech, was lost sight of. 

It is agreed by all theorists, ancient ° and modern, that in the notion of 
“halved-dialogue” or “written conversation with the absent” is to be found 
an essential mark of the true letter. Basil of Caesarea finds the letter a 
suitable channel for daily nugae in which only friends might be expected to 
be interested. He says in Ep. 231: . . . émet ovdév éxaddvev, oiovel ébnuepida 
Tov €uod Biov ra ypdupara Elva Ta Kal Exdoryy Huépav ovprimrovra SuayyédNew 
gov 77 aydmy.’” It is, furthermore, in the letters of greeting to their friends 
that Theodoret and his contemporaries declare their views on the letter as 
such. That the idea of friendship was closely bound up in antiquity with 
letter writing may probably be traced — apart from its intimate connection 
with the entire concept of the letter — to Peripatetic connections. Artemon 
(of Cassandreia? )** in his prolegomena to the letters of Aristotle presented 
the earliest known discussion of epistolary style.’* His doctrine we learn 
through the excursus of Demetrius * who defines the letter as “the heart’s 


This form of obsequiousness appears to conform with a polite convention; cf. Theodoret, 
Epp. V, 42, 43, 44, 89, 96; also, Basil, Epp. 262, 280, 327. 

* Further, that the letter should form an artistic unit of only one theme appears to have 
been a rule; cf. Apollonaris Sidonius, VII, 18: “Singulae causae singulis ferme epistulis 
finiantur”; cf. also O. Seeck, “Der antike Briefe,” Deutsche Rundschau XXXIV (1907), 66. 
In Epp. XVII and XXXIX are the most striking instances of Theodoret’s violation of this 
canon. His awkwardness in each case in making the transition reveals a want of practice in 
such procedures. 

*Cf, Demetrius, zepi épyyveias, 223: *Aprénov piv otv 6 ras ’ApicroréAous dvaypawas ém- 
oTohds pow ort dei ev 7G ait tpdmw SidAoydv re ypdew Kal emioroAds: evar yap THv émoToAV 
olov 76 érepov pépos tod Staddyov. Pseudo-Libanius, éricroAipaior xapaxrypes, Pp. 14. *"EmoroAy 
Hey ovv cori Opiria Tis eyypdppatos drdvros mpos ardvta ywopevn Kai xpewdy Kody éxAnpodca- 
Cf. also Cicero, ad. fam. ii4: “Epistularum genera multa esse non ignoras, sed unum illud 
certissimum, cuius causa inventa res ipsa est, ut certiores faceremus absentes, si quid esset, 
quod eos scire aut nostra aut ipsorum interesset.” 

” Cf. Jerome, Ep. 29 (ed. Hilberg I, 232): “Epistolare officium est de re familiari aut de 
quotidiana conversatione aliquid scribere et quodammodo absentes inter se praesentes fieri, 
dum mutuo quid aut velint, aut gestum sit, nuntiant, licet interdum confabulationis tale con- 
vivium doctrinae quoque sale condiatur. verum tute in tractatibus occuparis, nihil mihi scribis, 
nisi quod me torqueat, et scripturas legere conpellat.” 

” A pupil of Aristotle according to Mayer (Theophrasti rept N€Eews libri fragmenta, Leipzig, 
1910, p. 211); cf. Sykutris, art. “Epistolographie,” p. 189. Sykutris (ibid.) regards as un- 
founded Mayer's supposition that Theophrastus had included a treatment of the letter in his 
treatise on style. 

’ Cf. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristotoles und Athen, Berlin, 1893, III (Beilagen), 
393: “der erste kiinstler des achten briefstils aber ist bekanntlich Aristotles geworden.” 

* rept épunvetas, 223-235; Roberts (Introd., p. 272) is inclined to believe that this treatise 
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good wishes in concise form and the exposition of a simple subject in simple 
terms.” “ Portions of Aristotle's theory of friendship itself form a very likely 
matrix for this association of friendship with letter writing.” In speaking of 
friendship as a fixed disposition, Aristotle remarks that separation does not 
destroy friendship absolutely although it prevents its active exercise; but if 
the absence be an extended one, it seems to cause forgetfulness of the 
friendly feeling."* This doctrine of physical presence as a vital factor in 
friendship has a basic connection with the comments of Theodoret and his 
contemporaries relative to the letter. They regard this form of communica- 
tion as a means of removing distance as an obstacle to the union of friends. 
In Ep. 59, Theodoret says: Tas eikuxpwets didias ovre romixy Sidoracis Suadveww 
taxver, ovTE ypovos ée€uTHAOUS Epydlerar. . . . Aud Tot TovTO Kay@ modXots 
aTapots THS ONS mEeyahomperreias AdETTHKOS, THY TPCT PYTLKHY TAVTHV ETLOTOAHV 
ypadw, tots THs didtas SnAovdre vuTtopevos Kévrpous."” The union is sometimes 
pictured in terms of a more spiritual, but not exclusively Christian,"* ideal — 
the letter is a true representation of the writer's heart and soul.” From the 
idea of the letter as an unsatisfactory but acceptable substitute for a per- 
sonal meeting * derive a series of amiable fictions designed to preserve the 
illusion of an actual union: a letter is a symbol of the voice,” a conversa- 


on style should be ascribed to Demetrius of Tarsus, the friend of Plutarch, and that it was 
written in the latter half of the first century A.D. 

“rept éppnvelas, 231: gdirodpdvynois yap tis BovdAerae elvar 4 emvoroAy ovvToMos, Kal Tept 
amhov mpdypatos éxbecis Kat ev dvopacw azmXois. 

* Cf. Simeon, pp. 7-9. 

* Cf. Nichomachean Ethics, viii.5. 1: of yap rémou ob Stadvovor tyv pirlay amAds GAG THV 
évepyelav. cay S€ ypovios % amrovoia yivyntat Kal THs piAtas Soxet ANOnv wovetv . . - 

* Cf. Ep. 76, 1244D; also, e.g., John Chrysostom, Epp. 28, 42, 73; Basil, Epp. 162, 185; 
Gregory Nazianzen, Ep. 128; Firmus of Caesarea, Ep. 21. This convention is sometimes given 
greater vividness by the imagery of “chains” as a representation of the obstacles preventing a 
personal meeting; cf. Theodoret, Epp. 14, 69; Firmus, Ep. 7. 

*® Gorce (Les Voyages, L’Hospitalité, et le Port des Lettres dans le Monde chrétien des IV¢ 
et Ve Siécles, Paris, 1925, p. 199) appears to regard this as an exclusively Christian feature; 
yet cf. Libanius, Ep. 1059: Brérw yap od eis Ta bvduara THs émoroAys, GAN’ eis THY YuxnV Tod 
ypawavros ... cf. also ibid., Ep. 578 and Demetrius, Tept éppnveias, 227: oXeOov yap eiKOVa 
EKAOTOS THS EavTOD YuxAs ypabe THY ErLoTOANV. 

** Vide Theodoret, Ep. 50; Basil, Epp. 184, 163; Gregory of Nyssa, Ep. 18. 

” Vide, e.g., Basil, Ep. 162: dray piv yap mpos 70 tas emdypias THs Euavtod didw xpeos Kat 70 
ris owtovylas trodoyiowpat Opedos, wavy por TOV émioToAGY Umepopay Exeiow ws OdSE OKLGS AOyov 
éxrdnpoty Svvauevov mpos THv dGAnOciav drav S& wad Aoyiowpuar, StL povy wapaprOia eoTt THV 
peylotov Kal mpotov Siamaprovta mpocemetv dvdpa Tocotrov, Kal ikeredoat ovvifws woTe py 
eridavOdverOar Fpaov emt rv mpocevyxdy, od puxpov TL pou Kpive 70 TOV emoToAGY erect. Cf. The- 
odoret, Ep. VI; Synesius, Epp. 109, 123; Gregory Nazianzen, Epp. 68, 93, 195; John Chrysos- 
tom, Ep. 200; cf. also John Chrysostom, Ep. 27, for the letter as “the next best way” 
(6 Se’repos tAods) possibly in imitation of Libanius (cf. Epp. 83, 95, 823) or Plato, who uses 
this metaphor in Phaedo, 99D. 

“Basil, Ep. 183: ris FSdiorns jpiv ovis tpadv evapy_ odpBora 84 Tdv ypappatov 
Sva7rE 770 jLEVOL- Cf. ibid., Ep. 217. 
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tion,” an embrace,” a bond of union.” It is also a token of remembrance,” 
a consolation,” a pledge of friendship.” This value of the letter as a sign or 
token (ie., in the nature of a friendly salute) appears more forcefully in 
references to the “debt” or “custom” of salutation ** — and, indeed, some 
letters are written exclusively to observe this polite obligation.” In certain 
letters the convention of such friendly salutes becomes Christianized, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in the form “obligation” (law) of love (dyarn — 
a specifically Christian term)*® and occasionally with more pronounced 
coloring as in Ep. 87 of Theodoret: ‘O peév ris frradeAdias ampjrec vduos * or 
in Ep. 154 of Basil: Kadds éroinoas, kal Kata Tov THS TvEvpaTiKHS ayamns 
vowov Karapfas TOY mpoS HUas ypayparwv. . . Here should be mentioned 
also the comparatively numerous festival letters in the correspondence of 
Theodoret.” In accordance with this apparently local custom ** Theodoret 
sends Paschal greetings to his friends wishing them the spiritual joy of the 
feast.** A strictly Christian turn was also sometimes given to the conven- 


” Theodoret, Ep. 148: 84 ypappdrov omAnkos .. . Cf. Basil, Ep. 185: otros yap éorw 6 
TpoTos THS 6pirlas Tots Tocotrov Sucevypévors TO Owpatt, 6 &’ emicroAdy . . . Cf. also Firmus, 
Ep. 20. 

* Theodoret, Ep. 60: Oappd dia ypapparov thy iepdy gov Kat Med pidrnv mepimtiéacOa 
xepadnv .. . Cf. Firmus, Ep. 38; Gregory Nazianzen, Ep. 164. 

“ Theodoret, Ep. 122: “Or peév ovveLevyOnuev év trois ypdppaow ot rH Siabéce ovveEevypévor 
Alav joOnpev. 

* Basil, Ep. 73: ctpBodrov 8& pviuns ypappata .. . 

* Very frequent, especially in the correspondence of St. John Chrysostom who from exile 
pleads in almost every letter for the consolation of a reply; cf. Theodoret, Ep. 82; Firmus, 
Epp. 11, 18, 20; Gregory Nazianzen, Ep. 133. Related figures describe a letter as “drink to 
the thirsting” (Firmus, Ep. 28; Libanius, Ep. 481) or as “a health-giving remedy” (Theod- 
oret, Ep. 58; Gregory of Nyssa, Ep. 14; Firmus, Ep. 7; Libanius, Ep. 581). 

“ Firmus, Ep. 9: as dv éxoev dddAov diAdlas évéxupa tas émoroAds. Cf. ibid., Ep. 34; 
Gregory Nazianzen, Ep. 67; John Chrysostom, Ep. 190. 

* Theodoret, Ep. 37: xai 76 THs mpoopyoews extivopey xpéos . . - Cf. ibid., Ep. 103; John 
Chrysostom, Epp. 31, 180, 156. 

” Synesius, Epp. 53, 71; Theodoret, Ep. 62; Gregory Nazianzen, Ep. 242. Ziemann (De 
Epistularum Graecarum Formulis Sollemnibus Quaestiones Selectae, Halle, 1910, p. 326) 
observes that the custom of dozacpoi, at first conveyed not by letters but by envoys and mes- 
sengers, was taken over by writers of letters so that the letter itself became, as it were, a greet- 
ing with its explicit expression in the exordium. Ziemann cites instances of this type of 
exordium from the papyri and from the letters of Gregory Nazianzen, to which I would add 
from the letters of Theodoret, Epp. 93, 108, 106, 142. 

” Theodoret, Ep. 26: . . . rpoopOeyyopebd cov rhv cbAdBeav. Totro yap 6 ris éopris Kal 6 
THs aydans tapakeAcdera vopos. Cf. ibid., Ep. 56: . . . wal ras dyamys éxtive rd xpéos. Cf. also 
ibid., Ep. 141; John Chrysostom, Epp. 189, 239. 

" Cf. ibid., Ep. 130. 

“ Epp. 4, 5, 6, 25, 26, 38, 39, 40, 41, 54, 55, 56, 63, 64, 72. 

“Cf. Theodoret, Ep. 72: Tovrov 8) ydpw Kal Sid ypappdrev dAAjAovs of yerovedvovtes 
tpoopbeyyopueba thy éx THs Eopras eyywopernv OvpySiay onpaivovres. 

“ This note of spiritual joy in the liturgical feast was particularly stressed in festal homilies, 
according to Probst (Katechese und Predigt vom Anfang des vierten bis zum Ende des 
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tional request for an answering missive. Letters and prayers are asked for 
in some instances (a religious person in all cases the recipient)*” or prayers 
are requested in preference to letters.*° Appropriately for the conception of 
the letter as a “duty,” remiss correspondents are conventionally reproached 
for “indolence” (facravn/faOvpia)** — and in the sophistic manner, the 
charge is couched in juridical terms as if a crime had been committed.** In 
at least one instance, a kind of Christian sophistry makes this tardiness a sin 
against charity.” 

More than any other single factor, perhaps, the evidences of a lively and 
explicit appreciation of artistic literary form so often met with in fourth and 
fifth century correspondences serve to deepen the general impression they 
leave of artificiality.” In Demetrius, however, we find a theoretic link which 
helps us to understand properly a practice which we should hesitate to 
associate with the letter as we conceive of it today. He says in his remarks 
on epistolary style: Se yap droxarerxedacOai mas wGhdov Tob diahdyou THY 
émurTohyy 6 wey Yap mysetrar avrooxedialovra, Hh S€ ypaderat Kat Oapov 7éurre- 


sechsten Jahrhunderts, Breslau, 1884, p. 202). In over half of his festal letters of greeting 
(Epp. 38, 39, 40, 41, 54, 55, 56, 63) Theodoret declares himself unable to take joy in the 
feast because of the anxieties weighing upon him. 

* Theodoret, Ep. 182: . . . xai rapaxaAd tals mpocevyxais judas vrepetbey Kat ornpi€ew Tois 
ypdppacw. Cf. ibid., Ep. 60; John Chrysostom, Epp. 70, 78, 93; a similar sentiment occurs in 
Gregory Nazianzen, Ep. 66: Kai ypadov Kal pepvnpevos evdpatves nds Kat, 0 TovTou peiLov, 
evdoyav ev Tols ypappaow. 

* Theodoret, Ep. 141: . . . wapaxadotpev mparov pev pas avéxew tais mpocevxais érera Se 
Kal ypdppacw edppaivev. Cf. ibid., Ep. 148; John Chrysostom, Ep. 36. 

7 Qn the slowness and awkwardness of writing on papyrus, vide, O. Roller, p. 7, and 
“Anmerkungen,” 51-55. 

** Theodoret, Ep. 48: “AcSeypau tHv katyyopiav dopevws Kaito. diaddoat padlws Suvapevos THY 
ypadpyv, and ff. Cf. Synesius, Ep. 10; Gregory Nazianzen, Ep. 150; Basil, Epp. 21, 209; John 
Chrysostom, Ep. 186; Libanius, Ep. 509. 

* John Chrysostom, Ep. 202: . . . ov 8 ovyaés ypovov otro paxpov, Kal vopilers TO TUXOV 
jpapryKevat dudpTypa ovTws ayvepov mepl Huds yeyernpevos. 

 Extant rhetorical rules on epistolary style concur in prescribing that letters should be 
written with art but they also decree (chiefly by negative rules) that moderation must be 
observed. Labored writing in a letter is absurd and against the laws of friendship (Demetrius, 
epi épunvetas, 229), magniloquence and hyper-Atticism are alien to the epistolary form 
(Pseudo-Libanius, éricroAw. xapaxt-, Pp. 19); cf. Philostratus (Hercher, Epistol. Gr., p. 115 Vs 
ornament should be applied as judiciously as purple to a garment (Gregory Nazianzen, Ep. 
51, 108A; cf. Isidore of Pelusium, V, Ep. 1383). In this age also, it was a sophistic practice to 
exhibit letters as triumphs of epistolary art, passing them from hand to hand or reading them 
aloud for the admiration of an audience; cf., e.g., Libanius, Epp. 476, 477, 547, 773. In 
Christian circles also letters were doubtless written to be heard as well as seen. It must be 
remembered that even in the age of Theodoret silent reading was not common (cf. Norden, 
I, 6, and Nachtrége, pp. 1-3). It is worth mentioning, however, that our Christian bishops 
affect a self-conscious depreciation of their epistolary style only in letters addressed to sophists; 
cf., e.g., Firmus, Ep. 2 (addressed to the sophist, Cyterius); Synesius, Ep. 101 (to Pylae- 
menes); Basil, Ep. 339 (to Libanius). 
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ra Tpdmov Twa." This view of the letter as a gift is seen again (in Christian 
guise) in Ep. 4 of Gregory of Nyssa: 
Edvov S¢ juérepov To bid TOO ypdppatos cor mpocayopevov, atTo TO ypdppa éoTiv, év @ Adyos PE TIS 
mepinvOapevos Tais KaAAipavos Te Kal ebouvOéTos Tav A€feav oti oddeis, ws bia TOdTO Sdpov THV 
ériatoAny Tois PidoAdyots vouiLerOa, GAA’ 6 praTLKds xpvads, 6 TH TioTE TOV XpioTiavaey oldv Tit 
drodéopw everAnupévos, yévorto dv cor Sdpov, ééamAwbels, ds oldv re, Sia TOV ypaypatwy Kal THY 
KeKpupmevnv Aaprndova mpoodelEas.*” 
and it is reflected in the image of the letter as a “feast” * or as compared 
with “honey.” ** Marked attention to style in a letter was an indication of 
greater care on the part of the writer and therefore a matter for graceful 
compliment. Theodoret has an interesting passage in this connection in a 
letter to Proclus, bishop of Constantinople: 

. KGV TLS Ypappatwv pos Tiva denO7 ove aTAGS OUTS ws ev OxAW TpAaypLaTwV OVTEs, EmLOTEAAELY 
dvéxecbe, od yvnoiws pév, od yAadupas Sé obd€ axptBas, GAAG mavTa 6uod ovwTpéxeL TOs ypdppact, 
kal kKdAAos évopdtwv Kal TAOS vonudtwv, Kat Taews Gppovia, Kai TiN Tpepovoa Tos Sexopuévous 


\ , \ a > ~ € , X , € 3 a ~ 4, a , 
T ypappata, Kat Tov ayabav amdvTwv TO KdAXALoTOV, 7 éxavOotca Tois AOyots Tod Ppovnpatos 


pet plotys.*° 


It is worthy of remark that thought as well as diction is commended in this 
letter as also in Ep. 9 of Synesius addressed to the archbishop, Theophilus, 
praising the latter's annual Paschal letter: 6 ye rijres xarameudOeis Adbyos Kat 
NOE TAS TOAELS Kal OVNCE, TO pev TO peyeDer THY vonpaTaV, TO dé TAY GvOMaTaV 
7H xapurr. This deepening of value may perhaps be regarded as a Christian 
extension. Libanius’ frequent and lavish compliments to his correspondents 
on the beauty of their letters extols form and not content.** Further evi- 
dence of Christian gravity appears in the desire expressed by Gregory 
Nazianzen that his letters may serve a useful purpose.“ 

Of considerable importance for a correct understanding of the Byzantine 
letter is the proper interpretation of the rhetorical dicta in the matter of 
length. Both Gregory Nazianzen’s theory on the letter as it is presented in 


" qept éppnvelas, 224; cf. Libanius, Epp. 684, 734, 1130. 

“ Cf. Greg. Nyss., Ep. 14. 

“ Theodoret, Ep. 60: . . . rots 8¢ ypdupact tyv mrvevpatikny TravSaclav évOcivat, Kal revdow 
exrreupat Thy déidyactov Tév Adywv etwyiav. Cf. Gregory Nazianzen, Ep. 115; this metaphor may 
be a Christian transfer from the figure as used by Libanius (Ep. 258): *AAX’ aira ye éopry 7a 
od ypappata... 

“John Chrysostom, Ep. 58: IloAAod rod péAuros ryv émoroAyy dvéxpwoas, padAov St Kal 
péhitos aittny iw weroinxas. Cf. Libanius, Ep. 30. 

“ Ep. XV; cf. ibid., Ep. 123; Firmus, Ep. 30. 

“E.g., Epp. 182, 287, 310, 528, 548; cf. Firmus, Ep. 2 (addressed to the sophist, 
Cyterius), and Synesius, Ep. 101 (addressed to Pylaemenes). 

“Ep. 52: “Opws 8& (0d yap EtpdaGecv twa robrov GOdov émirdrres jpiv, obde “HpaxAcvov, 
GAG Kat para 7vv TE Kal jpepov, TOY eudv émoTOAGY Gor GuVayayeiy Gaas oldv TE), Gv TOLVUY 
Tobrov ipavta Tais cats eyxaTdfov BiBAous, odk EpwriKdv, GANG AoytKov, OSE erideTiKdY wGAAoV 7) 
XPYTUWLOV Kal THS HETEpas avdAjs- 
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Ep. 51 to Nicobolus and the similar passage in the exordium to the pseudo- 
Libanian émuorodpator xapaxripes ** have been misunderstood as regulating 
length in a purely quantitative sense.” An examination of the context in 
each case, however, shows that the point at issue is the application of the 
rhetorical term ovvropia to the letter. Yvvropia/ovvrouos in the technical 
sense means terseness of composition (yet covering the subject adequately ), 
the opposite of diffuseness or amplitude and the avoidance of circuitous 
diction; that is, one must come to grips at once with the essentials of the 
thought and express it literally and clearly.” The distinction between 
ovvropos and brevity in the non-technical sense is shown by Quintilian: 


Ideoque Graecorum aliqui aliud circumcisam expositionem, id est ovvropov, aliud 
brevem putaverunt, quod illa supervacuis careret, haec possit aliquid ex necessariis 
desiderare.®! 


Pseudo-Libanius speaks of ovvropia (which quality might better be trans- 
lated “concision” than “brevity”) in conjunction with the stylistic virtue 
of cadjvera: xp7 mévToe pHTe TvvTopia cadyvear diadGeipew pire cadyveias 
dpovrilovra Nynpety apétpws. . . .”” and earlier: coopety b€ de rH émiorodty 
cadnveia TE MAMOTA Kal CVVTOMia MEeLETPHMEVY KaL dpxyaiou@ héEewv.”* That is, 
terseness of expression must not reach the point of obscurity nor must efforts 


“Pp. 80-81; Przychocki (p. 255) following Rabe (“Aus Rhetorenhandschriften,” 
Rheinisches Museum XIV (1909), 294-295) places this treatise in the sixth century a.p. and 
regards it as dependent on Gregory in this passage or on a common source, against Weichert 
(p. xxiii) who dates the work not long after 400 a.p. (p. xxv). Christ-Stahlin also holds for 
the earlier date (p. 996). Sykutris (“Proklos Hepi émoroAypaiov yapaxtijpos, Byzantinische- 
Neugriechsiche Jahrbiicher VII (1930), 108-118) considers the text as we have it a Byzantine 
recension made not before the ninth century a.p. of a work on epistolary style published in 
the period between the fourth and sixth centuries by “a Christian sophist, named Proclus” 
who does not use Gregory as a source. 

“Cf. Przychocki, pp. 259, 377; Simeon, pp. 34-35; Sykutris, art. “Epistolographie,” 
col. 198. 

° Vide Aristides, ed. Walz, Rhetores Graeci, IX, 394, 1-13: Bpayitys 8€ kal ovvTopia 
yéverat Kate yvopnv, Kata A€w. KaTd pev yvopyv ovTws, OTav Tois dvayKatots etOds cupmAEKnTaL 
Tov mpaypdtwv, Kal dray Tis py TaCW ws TporyouLévors XpHTal, GNAG Tois pev Gs mpoyyoupevors, 
rois S¢ py otrw. Kara Acéw 8é yiverar Bpaxvtys Kat ovvtopia, Otay Tis wn Tais TapappactiKats Tov 
Aégewy, GAAG Tals dOelas xpfrar . . - Cf. Rufus, ed. Spengel-Hammer, Rhetores Graeci, 402, 


, Lo > / . 2 a , f , 2 4 , a) , 
18-20: Suvropia S& drav aira pova Ta dvaykaia dueiwpey pyTE TOppw apXOpeEvoL pTE ETL MaKpOTATa, 


TA.VO [LEVOL- 
 Institutiones Oratoriae iv.2.42; cf. Demetrius, epi éppyvetas, 231: giroppovycis yap tis 
Bovrcrat elvan ) emoToAy ovvTopos « « - Cf. also for later theory on this point, C. Julius Victor, 


cap. XXVII (Rhetores Latini Minores, ed. C. Halm, Leipzig, 1863, p. 448): “In familiaribus 
litteris primo brevitas observanda: ipsarum quoque sententiarum ne diu circumferatur, quod 
Cato ait, ambitio, sed ita recidantur, ut numquam verbi aliquid deesse videatur . . .” Victor's 
definition of “brevitas” is given in cap. XIV, ibid., p. 419: “Brevitas est, cum nisi necessarium 
nullum assumitur verbum: quae idcirco est utilis, quod rebus ipsis et partibus causae, non 
verbis neque extraneis ornamentis animus auditoris tenendus est.” 

*P, 20. 

™ Ibid., pp. 19-20. 
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toward clarity end in loose chatter. His immediately subsequent remarks: 
TO pev ovv péeyeHos THS ETLOTOATS WS TPOS TA TPAYLATA Kal OV TaVTWS TO TAHOOS 
KkaOdmep kakiay atysalew Kadov, adda Sel Kai Twas émtoTo\as aTounKiveW év 
KaLpG@ TpOS THY amattodocay xpeiav. . . . should then be taken to mean that 
the size (yéyefos)™ of a letter depends on the matter ” treated and fullness 
of treatment (a\760s)°° must not be considered a fault — the criterion of 
prolixity being the requirements of the given case. Similarly, Gregory 
Nazianzen's exposition of ovvropia ” will bear the interpretation: as need 
requires, the letter is written in a copious manner * (if the subject be com- 
plex) or concisely (if the subject be simpler). If we examine the apologies 
made in certain of the longer letters ® by their authors, it becomes clear that 
basically the standard of length is that of not encroaching upon the fuller 
developments proper to other literary forms. As early as Isocrates it was felt 


“Yet, perhaps, “degree of expansive or pretentious expression”; y¢yefos is described by 
Hermogenes (Walz, I, 218, 1): . . . 76 edrerés, 6 dn Kat évaytiov éoti TH peyeba. 

“7a mpaypara, as used here and also by Gregory Nazianzen (vide infra) is probably to be 
understood in a collective sense: “matters bearing on the single theme of the letter” (cf. supra, 
n. 8). 

* ahHOos as a rhetorical term is defined by Hermogenes (Spengel, II, 429, 11-12): TAnOos 
b€ éote roixidwv évopdtwv icotivwv enixvois ... Cf. Basil, Ep. 116: .. . od« dp aAnOos 
Ypapparwv ere€ntoipev, GAX’ eEnpxe Huiv rocotroy’ 6 Seiva rh Seive tyratvew Huds ich, kar Eppwoo. 

“Ep. Ol, 105A-B: Tév ypapdvrwy émotoAds . « « of wey paxporepa ypddovow nIrep €iKOS, Ob 
d€ kat Atay évdeeorepa: Kat duporepor Tod perplov Siapaptdvovar, worep Tov oKoTav of To<evovTes; 
dy Te cow méepmrwow, av Te Vrepréprwot TO yap amotvyydvew toov, Kav dd Tov evavtiwv yivyra. 
“Eort 8¢ pétpov éemotoAGy 4 xpela’ Kat olTe paKporepa ypamréov, ob Lh) TOAAG TA Tpdypata oOvTE 
puxpodoynteov, €vOa woAAd. . . » A€ov audortépwy pevyovta THv dperpiay Tod petpiov KaTaTvyyavety. 
Ilept pév 69 cvvropias Tatra ywdoKw.. . 

For paxpés signifying “copious,” vide the scholia on the progymnasmata of Theon (Walz, 
I, 261, 11-16): wepi cvvropias . . . od yap pdvapeiv tov Aepoobévnv Epodpev ev TH TEpL TOD 
orepavov tocaira TiWevra, ovde THS KaTA THY CvVTOMlay dpeTis éexmeceiv’ paKpov yap ody daAds TO 
paxpov, GAN’ doov é&w tHs xpetas- The amplitude of Demosthenes and not the length of his 
oration on the crown is meant here. 

In the case of the very long letters (or better, epistles, because of their semi-public 
character) on moral or doctrinal subjects, such apologies do not appear. It is interesting that 
at the end of the long (about 10 Migne columns) Ep. 8 of Basil and immediately following 
the final doxology formula common in treatises, he says: répas émOdapev TH ypappati, éredy 
may METpOV GptaToV, Os 4 Tapoutia yotv — no mention here of the pérpov émiatoAjs. Such letters 
are more closely related to the negotiales epistulae which Julius Victor ( cap. XXVII, Halm, 
p. 447) distinguishes from the familiares epistulae. Moreover, they deal with materials which 
are not émiorodixd from the standpoint of the private letter; cf. Demetrius, zepi éppnvelas, 231: 
Ki yap ts év émotoAy codiopata ypddo: Kal dvovodoyias, ypdder pév, od pv emtaToAnv ypadet. 
Cf, also Quintilian, ix.4.19: “Est igitur ante omnia oratio alia vincta atque contexta, soluta 
alia, qualis in sermone et epistolis, nisi cum aliquid supra naturam suam tractant, ut de 
philosophia, de re publica, similibus.” 

These letters have pagan precedent in, e.g., the public letters ascribed to Demosthenes 
(vide esp. Ep. 3 (6 columns), Hercher, p. 225 ff.) or the longer letters attributed to Plato; 
cf. also the long philosophical Ep. 17 under the name of Hippocrates in Hercher, pp. 298 ff. 
But undoubtedly more important for the long moral and dogmatic epistle is the Christian 
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that the letter should not achieve the dimensions of an oration.© Firmus of 
Caesarea declares his inability to write an encomium xara réyvnv within the 
compass of a letter. Gregory of Nyssa explains in the introductory section 
of his Vita of St. Macrina that, although the inscription of the work desig- 
nated it a letter, yet its copious treatment (76 . . . mA¥Oos) reaches the 
scope of a book.” Gregory Nazianzen excuses a concise account sent in a 
letter to Basil of Caesarea on the plea that greater fullness would end in a 
long narration proper to history.” Theodoret in Ep. 21 seems to imply an 
apology for trespassing upon the scope of the treatise“ and in Ep. 65, a 
letter of condolence addressed to Zeno, magister militum, he appears to ex- 
cuse his terseness on the ground that the full development of the consolatio 
was not permitted in a letter.” 

The inference from the above observations is not unimportant for the 
literary criticism of the private letter in its earlier history. It is one thing to 
regard the length of the letter as based ultimately upon rules for compact 
and restrained treatment of a given subject — rules which would seem to 
rest finally upon an instinctive feeling for the uniqueness of the letter as 
against the greater formality and elaborateness of other literary genres — 
and not quite the same thing to assume that epistolary brevity is solely a 
matter of quantitative extension. It is true, of course, that the effect of such 
rhetorical decrees is also, in many cases, brevity in the physical sense but 
this result is of a secondary order, the effect of the application of cvvropia. 
On the basis of this view, the Christian letters whose authors beg for longer 
missives as a sign of brotherly affection ™ do not represent a reaction against 


tradition in, e.g., the letters of St. Paul or of Clement of Rome and the encyclical and circular 
letters of pontiffs and other bishops. 

 Isocrates, Ep. 2, 13: GAAa 76 cup BeBnxds euapripe Tods Adyous GpOds Exe TOUS Um’ enod 
epi aitav eipnuévors. Cf. ibid., Ep. 3, 1; in Ep. 4, 18, Isocrates adverts to the rule of con- 
cision: Kat 7) davpaons [Ante El pakpoTépav yéypada THY eTLOTOANY; pnTe el TL TEPLEpyOTEPOV Kal 
mpeg BUTLKWTEPOV EipyKapEV EV GUT + + - 

* Firmus, Ep. 338, 1505A. 

Gregory of Nyssa, Vita S. Macrinae Virginis, col. 960A. 

% Gregory Nazianzen, Ep. 50, 1O1B; cf. ibid., Ep. 4: Tatra paxporepa pév tows 7 Kar’ 
ériaToAjV, CAdTTHW d€ Kopdias- 

* Theodoret, Ep. 21: ’AAAG yap trepBaiver pérpov emoroAjs 6 wept Tis mloTEws hoyos- Cf. 
ibid., Ep. 1380, 1347B; also, Demetrius, epi épynvetas, 228. 

“ Theodoret, Ep. 65: Tatra ws év émiorodjs métpy yéypada - - - 

° Cf, ibid., Ep. 128: Kat paxpa 4 ématoAy, cal xapieooa, Kai TO Tis dydmys Oeppov TE Kal 
yviovov trogatvovca. Cf. also John Chrysostom, Epp. 27, 67, 96, 107; Basil, Epp. 57, 116; 
Synesius in Ep. 4 alleges pleasure in speaking to his brother as the reason for prolonging his 
letter. In Ep. 73 to Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory Nazianzen apologizes for the shortness of his 
letter and Basil in Ep. 19 rallies him on his brief missives: ravrus 8€ ovdets rovos Aakwvikis 
emiaroAis Srotal ciow ai Taps cod éxdoTore Tpos 7pas adixvotvpevat. Cf. Basil, Ep. 323: roAAds 
ye otv wépre Tas emLTTOAGS, Kal paKpas ws Eve wadioTa’ od yap by dpern emiotoAns 7) Bpaxvrns, ov 
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earlier precepts “ but an extended application of the Christian véyos dydays, 
ie., ardent affection has need of greater copiousness in order to give satis- 
factory expression (by the law of ovvropia) to the theme of brotherly love. 

Moreover, other considerations also apply in explaining the predomi- 
nance of the short letter in both pagan and Christian correspondences. In 
the case of letters of recommendation, for example, quantitative brevity was 
a mark of courtesy to the bearer who would be in all probability the person 
most nearly concerned and could, therefore, state his own case. Synesius 
says in Ep. 53 (a letter of recommendation ) that a lengthy letter is witness 
to the bearer’s unfriendliness (dvouxedryra). In conveying other types of 
letters also, a bearer was often sought for who was capable of supplement- 
ing the written information and of being, as it were, a “living letter.” ” 
Letters carried by mutual friends or by chance travelers would likewise tend 
to be curtailed in length because of the haste incident to departures." Fur- 
thermore, it appears that polite usage demanded restraint or at least an 
affectation of it in formal letters to persons of consequence. It was proper 
to express a polite fear of being guilty of an imposition.” And finally, the 
pointed style affected by the New Sophistic ” imparted to some letters an 
elegant succinctness which Libanius praises in writing to Anatolius: zpérov 
ev ovv TEPL TOD péTpov TOY Ypappdrav éxeivo héya, STL OD pev TOV ewav THY 


Bpaxvrnra dvoxepaives, éya 68 trav odv 7d pHKos. 7d ev obv éndv 4% Sadpry 


HadAov ye } dvOpdrov. The view of Libanius in Ep. 432 contrasts with this: Samep yap, & *yabé, 
PjKOS ertaToAHs ov diAdtas Epyov, ovtws ovde Bpax’Tns onpeiov éxOpas. But cf. the apology of 
Libanius in Ep. 38: ris 8€ émoroAjs 4 Bpayttns obk éx pabvpias, adr’ éeEerritndes ouveoteAAov 
cidus, OTL Gov TOV 6POadpev Seira TA mpdypaTa. 

” Cf. Sykutris, art. “Epistolographie,” col. 198. 

“ Cf. Libanius, Ep. 561: rore ov cvvéoreAd€ poe thy éructoAyy 6 pépwv thy éemotoAnv éxov 
dyyeiAai vou Ta Hperepa axpiBas: ci dé eye Suyyovpnv, bBpilero dv 6 hépwv. 

“Cf. Basil, Ep. 245: Wada SeEdpevos ra mapa tis ofjs dydans ypdupara, dvépevov Sid 
yryolov mpoowrov dvtemoreiAat, iva xal doa tHv émoroAny Siadvyy 6 SidKovos Tav Ypappatwv 
avaTrAnpwoy. Cf, ibid., Ep. 200. 

® Tbid., Ep. 205: . . . dvr’ erloTOAns euyvyov .. . 

™ Cf. Gorce, pp. 226 ff. 

" Cf. Theodoret, Ep. 42 to the prefect Constantius: "Eya 8% ovyyvepny air rdeloou ypnodpevos 
Adyows . . . Cf. also the proemion of the letter of Menas to two comites (P. Oxy. XVI, 1841): 
“Tva py TOAG ypdiw Kal dd Avays ebpeG THs tyav ddeAduxis peyaXorperecias . . . Basil in 
Ep. 156 to the presbyter Evagrius, appears to waive an apology made by the latter for the 
length of his letter: Tocodérov dnéoyov rob dvoxepavat mpOs TO MAKOS YpappdTwv, woTE Kal puKpd 
po. eo€gev eivar 7 éemtatoAn Ure THs KaTa avayvwow 4Sdvns. Libanius has a pertinent passage in 
Ep. 369 to Julianus: airé yap roi6’ 6 ob pis, ds al ray oTpatnyav émotoAa Bpayxetar dua TO 
mpaTrew, érefe pe Kai adtov cvaTéAAew Ta ypdpuata ciddta ds doTis br’ doxoXias odk éxe. paxpa 
emoTeAAew, Kav um’ ddAov pakpa ypddovros évoxAnbein. viv odv ered me tapakaXels eis pyKos, 
imaxovoopuat. (This letter has 52 Teubner lines.) 

* Cf. Norden, I, 283-285. 
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Tapapvietrar Kai ov mpoceipyKas Aakwvixny THY emioToAHY, THS b€ ONS Prvapias 
eimé rovs Hyeudvas;* and which Gregory Nazianzen defines in a letter to 
Nicobolus: Td Aakwvilew ov rodro éorw, dmep ole, ddiyas ov\NaBas ypader, 
GANG Tept TAEloTwY ddiyas."” 

Finally, then, from the hints to be found in the early Byzantine writers 
whose letters have been brought to witness and in their predecessors of the 
classical and post-classical periods, certain facts emerge as to a common 
viewpoint with regard to the letter. These may be summarized as follows: 
Theodoret and his contemporaries agreed as fully as we in our day that the 
letter is half of a written conversation between persons, particularly friends, 
separated by distance. The fact that they rang the changes of a sometimes 
fulsome hyperbole upon this basic note by means of fictions invented to 
preserve the illusion of an actual meeting does not weaken its validity in 
their regard. Nor are their epistolary colloquies less truly named because 
they often possessed a kind of pompousness peculiar to a rhetorical age or 
because sometimes, like a formal bow, they merely complied with the de- 
crees of a courtly etiquette. The extravagant and ceremonious phrase was 
the mode among the learned of the day and an artless and naive epistolary 
style, a later touchstone, might, from their pens, have even seemed an affec- 
tation. These early Byzantine letters are, on the whole, a valid reflection of 
the milieu from which they sprang, compounded as it was of the traditions 
of ancient and contemporary rhetoric but also of a Christian sobriety which 
esteemed content as well as form and practical usefulness above display. 
Moreover, the letters of the fourth and fifth centuries could be viewed, as 
we have seen, as a kind of favor or gift to the recipient and, therefore, like 
a proffered nosegay, it was pleasingly adorned. Taste in stylistic ornament 
(moderation in this respect being unanimously prescribed) was a compli- 
ment in proof of the greater pains taken by the writer. We have certainly 
no grounds for supposing that a lively appreciation of artistic form in any 
degree affected the genuineness of their letters in the view of those who 
composed them. No more would the contemporaries of Madame de Sévignée, 
for example, in that other great age of the artistic letter agree that her 
charming missives were any the less “true letters” because she frequently 
praised in them the epistolary style of her correspondents and belittled her 
own and, furthermore, clearly showed that she was aware her letters were 
to be seen by other eyes than those only of the recipient. 


“Ep. 81; cf. ibid., Ep. 580. 
™ Ep. 54. 
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III. FORM IN THE LETTERS OF THEODORET 
A. THE PROEMION 


Cultivated writers living as did Theodoret and his contemporaries in an 
age when the art of rhetoric was a dominant force in the schools would 
almost inevitably attach special importance to form in all their written pro- 
ductions and not least in their letters. Whether considerations of réyvy 
involved, on the part of these school-trained authors of the early Byzantine 
letter, a conscious attention to structural division in the letter proper is not 
certain — at least from explicit comment.* Frequent references to the in- 
troductory section or proemion, however, show clearly a voluntary cog- 
nizance of at least this element in general structural design. The pointed 
allusions of St. Gregory of Nyssa to his epistolary proemia become almost a 
commonplace.” St. Gregory Nazianzen,* Libanius,* and Theodoret ° imply 
a similar awareness. And for rpdd¢uzor of the schools this concern is entirely 
suitable. Minute precept dominated the proemion as it did other parts of 
the speech. Rhetorical theory compared it with the prologue in poetry and 
the prelude in flute-playing, preparing the auditors for what is to follow by 
arousing or removing prejudice or by magnifying or minimizing the impor- 
tance of the subject.® That this psychological propaedeutic was commonly 


* Despite Przychocki (p. 376, n. 1) whose interpretation of the following passage in Ep. 
50 of St. Gregory Nazianzen: "Epoi S& 76 pév mdvra éxdinyeioOar ra Tav emiokdmwy, Kal Th THS 
emotois, ép 9 ov dvoxepaivers, dOev te Hpédpeba, Kai drov mpoeBypev Kai cis 6 KaTeAnéaper, 
pakpoTepov 7 Kat’ émiotoAnv elvat paiverat - . . aS constituting an allusion to three principal 
sections of his letter, is not inevitable. The passage oe . . . xareArEapev may apply quite 
as plausibly not to the letter itself but to the matter under consideration therein — the agres- 
sions of Anthimus in the affair of Gregory’s occupation of the See of Sasima. 

*Vide Ep. 7: Tatra mpooipdlopar dia ryv Svotvy} tpaywdiay . . . and Ep. ll: Airév re 
Tpoopres Kal oikelov TO ypdppate Sobvar mpooipuov ard pev Tov enol cuvyfwy . . . Cf. also Epp. 9, 
12, 14, 19. 

* Vide Ep. 8: "Exawé cov ris émotoA‘js TO mpootpov, and Ep. 168: Idvta dca EXEls Eud €oTt 
(cod yap Pwviy wojcopat 7 mpootmov) .. . Cf. also Epp. 120, 178, 230. 

‘Vide Ep. 101: ri obv airotpev; ddd’ Gras pr} prov pew 76 Tpoolmloy ws pakpov Umép pLKPOV 

. and Ep. 295: “Er cov rap’ jpiv dvros éAaBev twas émioroAds. Texpalpov 59 TO mpoorpio, 
mooas €iKOs éoecbat Tas drrdcas- 

* Vide Ep. 123: . . . dru 84 érépay exew éromaca Sidvovay 7d THs mporépas [1.e., émoroAgs | 
mpooimov. Theodoret, however, unlike Gregory of Nyssa, for example, who sometimes very 
bluntly indicates the end of his proemion, passes from the proemion to the main content of 
the letter merely by the use of a particle: dAAa (Ep. 105), yap (Ep. 147), rovyapotv (Ep. 80), 
or a phrase: Ava ro. Totoro (Ep. 36), rodro capds émiotdpevos (Ep. 35). 

* Aristotle, Rhet. iii.14. 1, 7, 12: cf. Anonym., Walz, VII, 1, 52, 16-20; Quintilian, iv.1.5; 
Auct. ad Herenn. i.4.5; contrast Cicero’s precept for the forensic speech, De Oratore, ii.80.325: 
“Connexum autem ita sit principium consequenti orationi ut non tamquam citharoedi pro- 
oemium affictum aliquid sed cohaerens cum omni corpore membrum esse videatur.” Aristotle 
makes a similar distinction for forensic as against epideictic exordia (Rhet. iii.14.4-6). 
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valued for letters as well is indicated in a papyrus letter of the early sixth 
century A.D.: 


xN AN 4 A s\ 4 / 3 a A 
Oidels Oédov eykadjoat 3) péppacd(ai) twwv ev rpovpiors Tis ertotoAys ypade iva py 6 dvaywooKoyr 


An ‘ XS 3 a ‘ 2 , c oA be , , \ , > 7 
cavOy Kat py avayvaot Thy emioToAny, Upis de Tak SiadaAtas TO Tpovpov eypawerat. 


Libanius excuses himself from this preliminary appeasement on the plea 


that it is unnecessary in making a request of a friend: “Ovdév oipar Seiv 


iC @ v4 3 A N tr > A WA) - A 5 a A > aA» 8 
mpooutaleo Oat Yap atrovvTa Tapa didov. ovKovv evOus, 0 O€l GE TOLELY, Epa. 


Furthermore, rhetorical doctrine drew a distinction as to general types 
of introductions: 75 zpooipsov and 7 édodos.° The difference between them 
is most satisfactorily explained by the Auctor ad Herennium: 


Inter insinuationem [i.e., éb080s] et principium [i.e., zpooiuov] hoc interest. Principium 
eiusmodi debet esse, ut statim aperte eis rationibus, quibus perscripsimus, aut benivo- 
lum aut attentum aut docilem faciamus auditorem: at insinuatio huiusmodi debet esse, 
ut occulte per dissimulationem eadem illa omnia conficiamus, ut ad eandem com- 
moditatem in dicendi opere venire possimus.*® 


Both these types of introduction are to be found in the letters of Theodoret. 
In the proemia (principia) of certain of his letters of recommendation or 
petition, Theodoret takes direct measures to produce in his correspondent 
the desired benevolence and docility. Varied methods are employed. One 
device which stresses the suitableness of the action recommended (for 
which we may, perhaps, see a rhetorical precedent in the doctrine of Apsines 
on the proemion é€ dxoddGov or persuasion on the basis of consistency with 
previous conduct)" is represented in a brief letter of appeal to Eulogius, 
Oeconomus: 


From many | have heard of the contests sustained by your Piety on behalf of true 
religion. It is right, then, that you should come eagerly to the aid of one who is suffer- 
ing calumny in the same cause and expose the mendacity of those reviling me.’” 


and again in a letter to Proclus, bishop of Constantinople, on behalf of the 
Prefect, Philip, Theodoret begins by urging Proclus to prevent a bishop 


"P. Oxy. XVI, 1837. 

*Ep. 705; cf. Ep. 361. 

* Vide Aphthonius, Spengel, II, 50, 1-3: bd:atpeirar toivey 7 Pais mpoTov pev TH KaAOULEVY 
époSw, iv dvtt mpooiwov épeis . . - Cf. Auct. ad Herenn. iA. 25 ff.: “Exordiorum duo sunt 
genera: principium, quod Graece zpootjoy appellatur, et insinuatio, quae épodos nominatur.” 

47.10 ff. The phrase “occulte per dissimulationem” may be expanded by comparing 
Cicero, De inventione i.17: “Sin res dabit, non inutile est, ab aliqua re nova aut ridicula 
incipere [i.e., the exorduim]| aut ex tempore quae nata sit; quod genus, strepitum, acclama- 
tionem: aut iam parata, quae vel apologum vel fabulam vel aliquam contineat irrisionem; aut, 
si rei dignitas adimet iocandi facultatem, aliquid triste, novum, horribile, statim non incom- 
modum est inicere.” 

" Apsines, Spengel-Hammer, 219-220, 21 f. 

Ep. 105: Tois pev trtp rips eboeBeias ayovas THS o7s dirobelas rapa roAAdY pewabyKaper- 
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hostile to Philip from rendering futile the good offices of Proclus in Philip's 
behalf during the preceding year.’ Apsines also recommends a proemion 
rept évOvpnudrwr whereby the speaker achieves amplification by force of 
contrast with a lesser instance.** Such appears to be the intention of The- 
odoret in the introductory antithesis” of Ep. 120 addressed to Lupicius 
(Lupicinus? cf. Garnier, col. 295A): 


I think that even the enemies of truth are distressed at the unjust and lawless acts of 
violence inflicted upon me. But far more and rightly so does this strange and incongru- 
ous tragedy grieve the nurselings of piety among whom your Magnificence holds first 
place.'® 


In Ep. 36, written to Pompeianus, bishop of Emesa, on behalf of Celestiacus 
(Celestianus? cf. PG 83, 1207, n. 21), a former senator of Carthage whom 
the Vandal invasion under Genseric had reduced to exile and beggary, 
Theodoret introduces his appeal by a form of wpédnus, anticipating the 
objections of his correspondent: “I know both well — scarcity of money and 
magnanimity of mind and how generosity prevails over indigence. There- 
fore, I recommend . . .”** This device recalls Apsines’ doctrine on the 
proemion wept avrtumumrovrwv.”” In Ep. 29 and Ep. 38, however, where the 
same unfortunate Celestiacus is recommended to Appelion” and to Stasi- 
mus, count and prefect, Theodoret inspires pity by the use of av€qous in the 
proemion.”” Ep. 29 begins: Ta Kapyndoviwv waOn ris Aicyvdov Kat Sodo- 
Khéous Tpaywdias ed€iTo, iaws 8 av Kati THY éxelvwn eviknoe yAOTTay TO péyebos 


rév kaxov and Ep. 33: Tpayucjs édeiro yharrns Tod peyadompeneotdrov Kal 


Aixatov 8€ Kat 76 Sid tavryv cvxopavTovpevy TpoOdpws ouvyyopeiv, Kai Suedéyyew Tav AoSopoupévev 
TO Weddos. 

“Ep. 47: TWépvow pev i ayiorys tudv rob yaderod KAvSwvos pAevOepwce Tov Tept BAetTov 
Pirirrov Tov THs huetépas Tpwrevovta ToAEws . » . “AAD? exelynv Gracav Thy crovdyy 6 ebAaBéo- 
TaTos 6 deiva dxpyotov dmopivat meipGra: - . . *AAAG cov Séopat Tis icpds Kedadjs wadoa. pev Thy 
EKELVOY Wevdoroyiav oe «GE Epp. 30, 35, XXXV; cf. also Ep. 10. 

“ Apsines, Spengel- “Hiamaricr, 285, 15 ff.; cf. ibid., p. 290, 16-18, where an example is taken 
from the proemion of the De falsa legatione of Demosthenes. 

* Cf. Anaximenes, Spengel-Hammer, 29, 12: rpiros 8% apds 7d bxd cavrod Aeyopevov 
dvtimapaBadAew TovAdyioTov Tév Uo THY alrnv iSéav muTTOVTWY . . . 

* Ep. 120: Ofuat cat rovs Tis ddnGetas oxeTuaCety €xOpovs ei tais dduxots pay Kal Tapave pots 
apayais. IloAAG@ 8€ wA€ov, ws cikds, dvd Tovs Tpodimous THs eiceBeias Kaw) abty Kat wapddo€éos 
Tpayydia 4 WV 1) ULETEPA TpwTeEver peyadon péreta. 

“Ep. 36: “Apporepa oida cadds Kal TOV ypnpdTwv Ty oTaviy, Kal THY peyadouyxlay THs 
yvauns, kal wos THv evdeav 7 prdoripio vikg. Ata Tou TovTO owioraps cee 

“ Apsines, p. 225, 3-5: éy yap rovrow Si oe Thy Tapa Tov dxovovtwv evvolay avrurimrovcay 
det SvotkeioGar ev mpooinios « . . 

” CE. supra, p. 128, n. 44. 

” Cf. Menander, Spengel, III, 369, 7-12: dray aveyoews € EVEKG TapahapBavyrat, Anwe. [de] 
Sevrépwy mpoouniwy évvolas } amo ‘Opajpov THS peyadopuvias, OTL Taras pOovns édeiTo 7 Umdbeots, 7 
dro ’Opdéws tod KadXdudrns 7) ard trav Movodv abrav, ort pods dv Kal adrat mpos aélav THs vro- 
Bécews eizreiv ebvvyPnoav . . . 
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évdokotdtrov Kedeoriaxod ta. a0." Another stock adoppy avtéjoews, a syn- 
krisis, comparing the same Carthaginian disaster to the tragic expedition of 
the Greeks to Sicily in s.c. 415, introduces the recommendation of a refugee, 
Maximianus, to the charity of the sophist, Aerius, in Ep. XXII. Another 
form of av€nows more aptly termed razeivwous and also intended to win favor 
is employed by Theodoret in the introduction of some of his letters of peti- 
tion to persons of high secular rank. He apologizes for his presumption in 
addressing so exalted a personage and alleges the pressing nature of the 
subject of the letter as justification. Ep. 89, addressed to the patrician, 
Florentius,”” offers one of a number of instances:** Mei{ov pév Kar’ éwavrov 
éyxeipO mpdyparte TH duerépw peyeOer wéumwv éemuotodds. “AN ov Opacvrns 
airia rHS TéApyS, GAN’ of Tats Kal’ ov owWopias xpyodwevor. The proemia 
of still another group of Theodoret’s letters have in common an element 
consisting of a request or exhortation based upon praise of his correspond- 
ent’s reputation or achievements as, e.g., in the appeal addressed to An- 
tiochus in Ep. 95 which begins: 


You have laid aside the cares of the highest magistracy (i.e., praefectura praetorio) but 
your fame abounds with all men. Those who have enjoyed your favors continually 
celebrate these benefactions . . . I, therefore, urge you to greater and more perfect 
achievements.7*# 


“Cf. the similar introduction to Ep. 70 addressed to Bishop Eustathius on behalf of a 
noblewoman, Maria, another Carthaginian refugee; cf. also Ep. 86 to Flavianus, bishop of 
Constantinople, on Theodoret’s own behalf. Ep. 31 which recommends Celestiacus to Dom- 
nus, bishop of Antioch, begins abruptly with the account itself of his sad case presented as 
in other instances in a vivid and lively fashion but without the introductory auxesis. Less 
formal motivation may have been required in this case since Domnus was a friend of Theod- 
oret and a comparatively frequent correspondent. Epp. 110, 112, 180 are addressed to him; 
cf. p. 128. Contrast with the letters written for Celestiacus the matter-of-fact approach in 
the recommendation of Gerontius, a wood-carver (Ep. XXXIV) and of Peter, a presbyter 
and physician (Epp. 114, 115) — there being no need in these instances of an emotional 
response. Similarly direct are Epp. 19 and XXXVII (short notes in polite approval of persons 
recommended to him) and also Epp. XLVI and XLVI (both refusals of aid to the individuals 
recommended to Theodoret). 

* Perhaps the same Florentius as the hipparch addressed in Ep. V (cf. Sakkelion, p. 4, 
n. 3) which begins in the same obsequious manner but as a prelude to granting, not request- 
ing, a favor. 

* Cf, Epp. 42, 43, 44, 88, 89, 118 (This last letter addressed to Pope St. Leo I has the 
most elaborate exordium (1312D-1316A) in the entire collection. After a simile in which 
Theodoret describes his appeal to the Apostolic See as a humble imitation of St. Paul’s re- 
course to St. Peter, he has a long laudatory passage on the prerogatives of the Roman See 
followed by a skilfull transition to what might be termed a second proemion praising Pope Leo 
himself and his works. Theodoret concludes this long introduction elaborately: . . . xai 
TapakaAoopev Kal avTBoAobpev Kal SebpeOa, Kal ixerevopev cov THY ayLoovvnV « . .) 

*Ep. 95: Tis peylorys dpyjs Tas pev ppovtisas dréOecbe, To Sé KA€Os DpeV Tapa Tacw ave. 
Oi yap ris tyerépas evepyeoias TpvynoavTes Gover Tavtas evderexGs - + + O86 8) xdpw emi ra petlw 
Kal TeAELOTEpa THV TpETEpay peyaropviay tmapakaA® - - - Cf. Epp. 45, 53, 79, 94, 107, 116, 
117, 118. 
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Apsines again provides a possible rhetorical link in his definition of the 
Ocapnua az éxaivov as employed in the proemion: "Ezaweodpeia dé Kat rére 
TOUS GKOVOVTAS, OTAV TETOLNKOTES MeV GOL TPGkly Tia KadHV, ypaddopev Sé Kal 
G\Anv airy wpodbetvar . . .” | 

In Theodoret’s letters occur also introductions by é¢o8os (insinuatio ), i.e 
a proemion not obviously germane to the subject. This device was recom- 
mended by the rhetors for offsetting the prejudice of the auditors against 
one’s person or one’s theme or to bring them to attention when they had 
grown languid;** but Theodoret’s use of insinuatio is not satisfactorily ex- 
plained by this purpose. His aim seems rather that of winning the admira- 
tion and approval of his correspondent than of dismissing his prejudices. 

One of the most characteristic expressions of the Sophistic was the in- 
formal, conversational treatment of epideictic themes called the Aadid. This 
free and easy style (rather than form’) abounded in proverbs, narratives, 
quotations, and every variety of ingenious turn.” Rhetorical showpieces of 
this kind, in a highly personal relation, might serve as prologues delivered 
by the rhetor before a formal discourse for the purpose of ingratiating him- 
self with his audience. A number of these zpodadtat” or brief °° prefaces 
have been preserved as independent compositions. Two examples extant 
in the works of Lucian are of particular interest here, the Scytha and the 
Harmonidas, since both are regarded by Stock as letters.** Lucian’s method 
in a third composition also, his short letter to Nigrinus, is compared by Stock 
to his procedure in the prolalia which serves as Lucian’s introduction to his 
work on the proper way to write history.” With this as a starting-point it 
will be of some interest to bring forward several associative links in termi- 
nology between the lalia of the rhetors and letter theory. Gregory Nazianzen 
in a letter to Nicobolus on this latter subject writes: . . . wept d€ cadnveias 
EKELVO ‘YUOPYLOV, BTL KpH HevyovTa TO Noyoedes Gov EvOEXETAL, WAAAOV €is TO Na- 
hixov aaoxdivev * and Demetrius in condemning the ornate style of Aris- 
totle’s letter to Antipater says: 6 yap otras Siadeyopevos éemiSerxvupevy Eouxev 


* Apsines, p. 219, 7-9. 

Cf. Auct. ad Herenn. i.6.9 ff.; cf. also ibid., iii.4.21 ff. (where this device is mentioned 
with reference to demonstrative aid deliberative oratory). 

“ Menander's precepts for the lalia emphasize its amorphous nature; vide Spengel, III, 
391, 19-24. 

* Cf. ibid., pp. 392, 30-398, 1 ff. 

® Stock (De Prolaliarum Usu Rhetorico, Konigsberg, 1911, p. 8) traces the invention of 
this term (derived from Aadid) to the later Byzantine age. 

* Stock (ibid., p. 28) places the limits of een between 25 and 250 lines. 

” Cf. ibid., pp. 29, 31. 

” Cf. ibid., p. 32, n. 2. 

© Ep. 51, 1O5B. 
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parXov, ov NadodvTe.”* The notion of “dialogue,” so basic in letter theory, is 
implicit also in the term d:ddeEts (Stad€yeo Gar) which had a special associa- 
tion with the prolalia, apart from its connections with formal discourse.” 
Common to both forms, likewise, are the terms rpdapyots ( mpoppyats )** and 
mpocayopia.’’ Moreover, it should be recalled that the ancient letter and the 
speech were not regarded as differing in the sense that the former was 
meant for readers and the latter for auditors ** and that, as a matter of fact, 
even in the time of Theodoret silent reading was relatively rare.” And when 
we consider further that in the fourth century revival of the sophist’s art, two 
Greek representatives of the class, Himerius and Themistius (the former, a 
teacher of Basil of Caesarea and Gregory Nazianzen) both taught (at least 
in the case of Himerius) and practised the art of the lalia and prolalia,” the 
antecedent probability becomes the stronger that this “most useful form to a 
sophist” ** would be a highly suggestive one to a school-trained writer of 
letters with ad captandum intentions. 

In his “letters,” Scytha and Harmonidas, Lucian observes the tripartite 
(or bipartite )** structure characteristic of the prolalia: two * closely related 
narrationes ** with an ecphrasis followed by a personal application.” In the 


 qrept Eppnvelas, 220. 

*® Vide Stock, pp. 5-6; also, E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman und seine Vorldufer, Leipzig, 
1900, p. 546, n. 1; cf. Foerster (“Der Praxiteles des Chorizius,” Jahrbuch des kaiserlichen 
deutschen archaeologischen Instituts, IX (1894), 167, n. 3) who defines 8éAcéis in its refer- 
ence to the prolalia: “. . . Unterredung mit den Hoérern, Vor-oder Zwischenrede.” Cf. also 
Theodoret’s Ep. XVII to Dionysius, Count of Anatolia, wherein he checks suddenly his praises 
of Dionysius with the remark: *A\AG zepi pev TovTov paxpotepas por det diade~ews. Niv b€ cov 
TApaKara « - - 

Cf. Stock, p. 6 and Theodoret, Ep. XXI, p. 19, 5-6: .. . Kal ras ofs Loeulvornros 
mpoopyoes . . » Kal Gpa mépmrew eretyopa, and Ep. 59: . . . riv mpoopytixyy ravrnv eTLoTOAHV 
ypapw . . . cf. also John Chrysostom, Epp. 158, 175, 188. 

* Cf. Stock, p. 9 and Gregory Nazianzen, Ep. 134; John Chrysostom, Ep. 164. 

* Cf. Theon, Spengel, II, 115, 20-22: . . . wat ro rev mavyyupiKov Aoywv €idos Kal TO TOV 
Tr POT PETTLKOV Kal TO TeV emotoAuKkey. Cf. Apollonius of Tyana, Ep. 19 (Hercher, pp: 113-114); 
also, Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, III, 392; H. Peter, Der Brief in der rémischen Lit- 
eratur, Leipzig, 1901, p. 15. 

” Cf. supra, p. 134, n. 40. 

“ Cf. Stock, pp. 8, 96-97. 

“ Cf. Menander, p. 388, 16. 

* Schissel von Fleschenberg, in a review of Stock’s dissertation referred to above 
(Deutsche Literaturzeitung XXIII, 1 (1912), 1439) objects to the term “tripartite” as used 
by Stock with reference to the two narrationes considered separately, each as with inde- 
pendent value, and the subsequent personal application. Schissel would take the narrationes 
together as one element and would apply the term “tripartite” only to a prolalia which begins 
with a personal or thematic introduction besides. 

‘** There may, however, be only one as in the Heracles of Lucian. 

“In the Scytha both have Toxaris as a theme and in the Harmonidas, a speech by Har- 
monidas provides one and the response by his teacher, Timotheus, the other. 

“ Stock’s investigation shows that Lucian’s prolaliae are only superficially of a free and easy 
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above-mentioned letter to Nigrinus, however, Lucian has, instead of the 
narrationes, a proverb and a quotation from Thucydides, each followed by 
its application to himself. 

In the light of all this, an examination of one section of Theodoret's 
correspondence discloses certain interesting and suggestive parallels. In 
Ep. 1, a letter of playful flattery covering a mild rebuke addressed to an 
anonymous recipient,** Theodoret begins with a paraphrase of Isai. 3:2: To 
Gavpacta cvpBovr\w Tov cvverov aKpoaThy, 6 Tpodyrikds ovvélevé ddyos fol- 
lowed by a personal application: “Eya 5€ cov ri éovdryte odx ws axpoarh 
OVVETG GAN GS KpiTH TOb@ TE Kal GdyOEl THY eis Tov Belov “AmdaToov avyypa- 
detody por Sédwxa BiBdov; then a wapaBody: Kai xabdmep of ypvorxydou TH 
Bacave mpoodépovor Tov xpvadv, idetv EHédovres ef AkiBdndds TE Kat daredOos 
with a second application: otras éya rh off OeooeBeta 1d ovyypappa mpooerr- 
voxa .... The exegesis is then further developed by a conversational 
interplay which constitutes also the characteristic tone of the application of 
the theme to speaker or auditors in the lalia structure. Ep. 1 continues: 
"AAAG Kal Gvayvovs Kat mépias, ovdéy quiv, & pidn Kepadn, Tov eipnuevwy Tept TovTOV Sed7AwKas. 
‘H d€ ovyn pe mapackevale. tomdlew, ws tavaytia rept Tavtns Wypiodpevos 6 KpiTis, ovK 7OEAnTE 
dia. TOD pnvioa Avrjcat. 

The letter then concludes with a request (exhortation) which contains the 
essential message: Atoov toivuy tiv bmoiar, Kat THY mEpt TOD OVyypdpparos 
WHpov Snacat pov karaiwcov. The final portion of the prolalia might also 
take this form.” A second letter (Ep. 2) to the same correspondent ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the criticism asked for in Ep. 1 is similarly con- 
structed. In this case, however, there is a thematic introduction:*® Ovx ofa 
Tous Gepuas ayamavras Tals TOV ayaTopévwr wdior Kpivew OpOGs: KémrEL yap 
6 7680s 76 Sixavov. Then, the following extracts from popular wisdom:*® Kai 


nature and that their structure corresponds to definite compositional norms. Stock notes 
(p. 114) that the prolaliae of Dio Chrysostom best illustrate the amorphous procedures de- 
scribed by Menander. 
Probably a bishop; cf. Ep. 1; . . . cov rH éowWryr . . . and Dinneen, p- 10. Garnier 
suggests Eutherius of Tyana (col. 255B). 
"Cf. Lucian, Dionysius, 8; Himerius, Or. X, 6; XV, 6; XXII, 9. Ep. 62 of Theodoret fol- 
lows a pattern similar to Ep. 1: 
(Proverb): Td Adbe Buscas, elpynke pév Tis TOV mddat KaAovpEvuw Goda: 
(Application) : "Eya 8 ryv yvopnv érawvéoas, éBovdnOnv Epyw BeBardoa Tov Noyov ... 
(rapaBodAy): Kai yap Tas peditras factv, otk dd wdipwv povov, dAAG Kal dd Tov mKpdY 
Botavav .. . Ta Kynpia ovAdeyev . . - 
(Application) : TToAA@ dé Syrovbev Stxasotepov, Tovs TH AOyw TeTiNpevous mavToev Kaprodcbat 
Tv oeActay. 
There follows in conversational style the main content (but here not so aptly related to the 
introductory portion as in Ep. 1) and a final exhortation. 
* As also in the proemion (a prolalia; cf. Schissel von F leschenberg, p. 1439) to Lucian’s 
essay on slander and Himerius, Or. XI, 1. 
“ Cf. a corresponding sentiment and its similar use in Ep. 1 of Synesius. 
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yap oi matépes Opa AdpTrew Ta dvTELOH Taldia vopilovor Kal Tatdes WOAVTWS TO 
TOV TaTépwv EeideyOes ovK GpGow: ovTw Kal adehdos adeAPov BréEreEL, oY @S 7 
pias, GAN’ ws 7 Sidbeois Seixvvow. The application is made: Otra ray ofp 
Gevdrnra Kpivar Tots euots vreihnda Adyous with its development: Tavrns [i.e., 
THS ayarys| exwv Tov TAOVTOY, ® hiryn Keharh, evpynpiars Tovs HueTépovs erat- 
viacas \déyouvs and a final request for prayers” (or, perhaps, an indirect 
Tapakdnou ?°'): éya O€ cov TH BeowéBevav amayyéddw Tov ayabov avriBorjoat 
Acomornv, BeBardoat Tots \oyous THY Edpypiav. . . .” 

Ep. 49, addressed to Damianus, bishop of Sidon, begins with two de- 
tached similes:** “Mirrors reflect the countenances of those who gaze into 
them; therefore, they who look therein behold themselves. The pupils of the 
eyes illustrate the same phenomenon but they reflect the forms of others.” ™ 
In this case, however, the application is made not to Theodoret himself but 
to Damianus:* Tovodré 7 Kai 4 oF) 7éxovbev dovorns with its development: 
Ov yap 76 nuérepov Ewpaxev Eide GES, GANG THY OikElav @pav Eider, Kat TEOavpakev. 
"Euot yap ovdev éxeivwv av eipyxas mpooeorw. The conclusion is again a re- 
quest for prayers. This general pattern occurs in an entire group of The- 
odoret’s letters with, however, variations in the form of the introductory 
element; e.g., Ep. IV to Agathon begins like Ep. 49 above but with only one 
simile preceding the application to Agathon. Ep. 73 is introduced by two 
paradigms, Ep. 50 by a gnomic generalization,” and Ep. 108 with the quota- 
tion of Ps. 36:5. 

Another group of letters following otherwise the same general scheme as 
those discussed above applies the introductory element to a third person. 
Variations in the form of introduction again occur. As representative exam- 


" Cf. infra, p. 152. 

For the zapdxAyous in the prolalia cf. Schissel von Fleschenberg (p. 1437), who cites 
the proemion to the Tomenxd of Longus: jpiv 8 6 beds rapdcxo. cwppovodcr 74 tav aGAdov 
ypapev; cf. also Lucian, Zeuxis, 12; Himerius, Or. VIII, 7 (a lalia). 

= Epp. XLI and 137 further illustrate in general the structure analyzed in the examples 
above. 

" Vide Polybius Sardianus, Spengel, III, 107, 7-8: dsdAvrou S€ clow ai [i-€., rapaBorAat] 
Sixa dvramodocews Aeyopevat + - 

“Ep. 49: Ta xdrorrpa tov cicopovtwy Tas des éxpdtrecbar repuxev. Ol toivuy eis Tatra 
Brérovtes Tas oikelas bpHou popdds. Taito S€ rotro kai ai Kopar rowodor trav opfadpav TOvs yap 
éAXotplous yapakrijpas év' éavrais éxrumota.. Cf. Or. IX, 1 of Himerius (a lalia) which also be- 
gins with two similes followed by a personal application: *Avoiye wore kai Oéarpa puvis xeddv 
pera yeyova Kal Kptos .. - Gdovow ev Spdpos Kal réTvyyes; Orav O pyv Tapadpayy oO Tov 
BAacravew dvrimados . . . Odxody odk diretkos Kal Nydas - - - 

°° Cf. Himerius, Or. XIII, 7 (a prolalia; vide Stock, p. 96); Ta 5¢ ca viv S€ov Kat adré TO 
povonyeTy eixalecGar . + - 

Cf. Epp. 20, 46; in Ep. 37, a complimentary greeting to the prefect Salustius, the open- 
ing generalization on the nature of a just rule is given some development; cf. also the similar 
theme in the proemion of Epp. XI and XIX. 
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ples, Ep. 51 begins with an aphoristic generalization: “Aywdyaora pev ara 
Kal’ atta THS aperns Ta KaTopOapata: ayvayacrorepa O€ daiverar yharrns émt- 
tuxovra. Sunyeto Oar Kaympas abra Suvvayévns. Bishop Thomas is then cited as 
an illustration: Tovrwr ovderépov Sujpaprev 6 Oeodidéararos éxioKoTos 6 KUpLos 
@dyas and the application is completed: adda rods pev irép rhs eboeBeias 
QUTOS ELD EVHVOXE TOVOUS’ €ayeE O€ Kal yAOTTaV éenawotcav aLiws TovS TéVOUS THS 
a7s probeias.”’ This letter, however, has no formal conclusion. Ep. XLVIII 
is introduced by a quotation from Sophocles with a brief expansion and 
Ep. XXI treats the theme: Misfortune in this world is the consequence of sin. 
The application is made first to Carthage and then to its inhabitants, spe- 
cifically Florentius who is being recommended to the charity of Eusebius, 
bishop of Nicaea (?)."° 

A few of Theodoret’s longer letters have unusually extended proemia 
possessing elements sufficiently similar to those analyzed above to urge their 
mention here. In Ep. 8, for example, Theodoret, prior to an elaborate dis- 
cussion of an ethical question ® proposed to him by his friend, Irenaeus, 
bishop of Tyre, diffidently prepares its favorable reception by first quoting 
St. Paul's warning against anticipating the divine judgments together with 
a brief personally-directed explanation; then, setting against this warning 
the Apostle’s desire of being all things to all men, he concludes the introduc- 
tion with an application to his own case.” The proemion to Ep. 78, an 
exhortation to greater pastoral zeal, addressed to Eusebius, bishop (or pres- 
byter, as seems more likely from the tone of the proemion; cf. col. 1252, 
n. 60) has all the elements necessary for an independent unit. It begins 
with a series of detached similes illustrating the point that underlings must 
in cases of necessity take command. The application is then made to Eu- 
sebius and the proemion closes with scriptural quotations of a hortatory 
nature.” 

This pattern recurring in so frequent and regular a manner surely points 
to the deliberate adaptation by Theodoret © of a specific literary tradition. 


” Cf. Epp. 22, XXXVI. 

“ For similar theme and treatment, cf. Epp. 23, 32, 52; cf. also for type of introduction 
Ep. II. 

Which of two “athletes of the faith” acted rightly upon being presented with a choice 
between sacrificing to idols or leaping into the sea — he who took the latter course or he who 
waited for force to be applied? Tillemont (XV, 265 ff.) thinks Irenaeus refers here to an 
actual case. Garnier (col. 256B) and Ginther (p. 31) believe that the question cloaks a 
deeper problem: Shall Irenaeus give up his diocese voluntarily or wait to be forced out? 

” Cf. Ep. 83, 1266C-D for another proemion written in self-recommendation. 

“Cf. the proemion of Ep. 130 with its marine imagery; cf. also Ep. 144 wherein the 
introductory expansion of the theme: “All men have the same nature but follow different 
pursuits” is given a third personal application. 

“In the correspondence of Firmus of Caesarea there can be found further examples of 
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Of its precise nature, certain elements of the lalia-style, especially the pro- 
lalia, appear to be a highly suggestive source. This is indicated not only by 
the several points of contact already noted between the lalia (prolalia) and 
letter theory and by certain parallel procedures, but also by the ad captan- 
dum purpose of the letters discussed above. They are in most cases of a 
flattering nature or written to secure the favor of patronage for the unfor- 
tunate or in grateful acknowledgment of benefits. 

Sometimes, however, Theodoret uses neither ingratiatory devices nor 
other formal propaedeutic. His letters of an informal friendly sort written 
in compliance with 6 vdpos ¢udias rather than 7 xpeia begin in the direct and 
unceremonious fashion illustrated by Ep. 75, a friendly greeting to the 
clerics of Beroea:™ "Eyvav ws eixdrws wept THY vuerepay OidKeyar PeooéBevav 
or Ep. 143 to Andrew, a monk of Constantinople, to whom Theodoret is 
writing for the first time in the hope of opening a correspondence with him: 
Ovre Oeacdpevos mémoTe THY OHV eboéBerav, oTE Sid ypappaTov opdynKas, 
épacris airhs éyevdunv Oepydraros “* or Ep. I in which Theodoret mildly re- 
bukes Basil of Seleucia for not answering his letters: IloAAas rh off OeooeBetg. 
néumov emurtodas odiyas Kopiloua TH airiay b€ dyvod: 6Kv yap éyxaheoar 
pacrevyv.” Letters written in sterner rebuke also begin abruptly." Like- 
wise, when Theodoret is writing to his friends on the subject of his sufferings 
as a prisoner in Cyrus by imperial decree and as a target in the Christo- 
logical controversies of his day, he begins directly * or, at most, with a brief 
and simple personal message from which he passes immediately to the 
anxieties which weigh upon him.” 


this schema; vide, e.g., Epp. 2, 8, 28, 38; cf. also among the letters of Gregory of Nyssa espe- 
cially Epp. 8, 9, 13, 19 (the last, with an ecphrasis ). 

* Sent (according to Garnier, col. 274C) to Theoctistus, bishop of Beroea. 

“Cf, e.g., Epp. XXV, 58, 87, and several of the brief letters of salutation carried by the 
bishops en route to Constantinople as envoys of Domnus of Antioch to defend the cause of 
Theodoret and other Eastern bishops; e.g., Epp. 92, 100. Ep. 59, a letter of salutation to 
Claudianus, is exceptional in having a formal proemion on the power of friendship; cf. also 
Ep. 76, a friendly letter to Uranius, prefect of Cyprus, which has the same theme in the 
proemion. 

* Cf. Epp. X, 96; cf. also Ep. XXX. For other examples of informal introductions in 
familiar letters, vide Epp. 48 and 61 (in which Theodoret defends himself against the charge 
of remissness in correspondence) and also Epp. 24, XXVII, 97, 122, 123 (written as friendly 
replies to letters received). 

° Cf. Epp. VIII, 80, 102, 126; an exception is the very formal rebuke addressed _ to 
Theoctistus, bishop of Beroea, whom Theodoret accuses of faithlessness (Ep. 184). This 
letter is extremely impersonal in tone — almost a short disquisition on the two Great Com- 
mandments quoted in the proemion — without a single direct reference to Theoctistus himself. 

" E.g., Epp. 98, 101, 109, 124, 138, 140, 150. 

Epp. 81, 82, 91, 104, 111, 119, 133, 147; cf. Epp. 16, 21, and 121 (all of which have 
brief thematic introductions). 
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A summary of Theodoret’s method with respect to epistolary proemia 
may, perhaps, be advantageously linked with what has been said earlier on 
the subject of the letter and rhetorical €i8os, i.e., the early Byzantine recog- 
nition of epistolary categories: the letter written for display, as a kind of 
gift, as motivated by ypeia or as obeying the vduos didias.” Theodoret’s 
letters cannot, of course, according to their proemia be rigidly classified 
under the control of literary eiéos. Overlappings are easy to find; e.g., his 
letters of recommendation show various types of proemia or none at all. But 
along broad lines, at least, there seems to be a tendency to relate letter types 
to certain methods of approach. Letters in which ypeia is the basic note tend 
to begin with a propaedeutic device for which the oratorical art was an 
obvious and fruitful source. A popular invention of sophistic elegance pro- 
vided a suggestive model for the entire letter where special adornment was 
sought for in the interests of flattery or self-recommendation. But in letters 
written primarily as friend to friend, in greeting or rebuke or under pressure 
of personal misfortune, these introductory devices calculated to appease or 
delight are, as one would expect, given far less consideration. 


B. THE CONCLUSION 


The concluding formula, preceding the clausula, is a well-known feature 
of the ancient private letter.” It took the form of a greeting with dowaleo Oa, 
mpocayopeto (mpoodbéyyouat)™ or of a wish for the health of the recipient 
or both combined. While the letters of Theodoret do not observe this some- 


© Cf. supra, p. 130 ff. 

Detailed treatment may be found in F. Ziemann, De Epistularum Graecarum Formulis 
Sollemnibus Quaestiones Selectae, Halle, 1910, pp. 326-333, and in F. X. J. Exler, A Study in 
Greek Epistolography, Washington, D. C., 1923, pp. 113-124. The frequent omission of the 
prescript and clausula formulae in the published so-called literary letters is ascribed by 
Ziemann to the carelessness of copyists and editors by whom this portion of the letters was, 
for the most part, dispensed with as self-evident (pp. 288, 856). Schubart, on the other hand, 
notes the gradual disappearance of such epistolary formulae in the papyrus letters of the 
fourth and fifth centuries a.v. (Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde, Berlin, 1918, p. 212); cf. 
Roller, p. 421. Only a few of the more formal letters of Theodoret have preserved the pre- 
script or clausula. Ep. 170 (ascribed to Theodoret by Garnier, col. 320A) has the prescript: 
T@ Jeopireorato Kat dowTdtTw svdAdreToupy® ‘Povdw, Iwavyys, ‘Ipéptos, Meodapitos, Kal of Kabeéjs, 
év Kupiw (after the second century a.p. this order (76 Sein 6 Siva yatpav) was used in letters 
to superiors, then, occasionally, in letters between equals, and in the fourth century was ex- 
tended (especially by the Church Fathers) to letters addressed to inferiors; cf. Ziemann, 
pp. 268-276). Ep. 170 has also a clausula: Técav THV avy Gor ddEeAPOTYTA Tpocayopevopev (a 
formula whose origin Ziemann traces to the apostolic letters (cf. ibid., p. 331); cf. Ep. 83 
(with letter conclusion asking for prayers and a reply; cf. infra, p. 152, n. 77) Wéoay rv ony 
GeooeBeia &v Xpiord adeAPdryta, eyw te kai of odv enol mpocayopevouev, but the prescript of this 
letter is not preserved; cf. also Epp. 165, 181 (in Latin translation with both prescript and 
clausula) . 

" Cf. supra, p. 133, n. 29. 
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what rigid protocol, they show unmistakably that the consideration of con- 
ventional conclusion formulae motivated Theodoret’s procedures however 
he may have embellished or varied them. 

The last of three injunctions concluding Theodoret’s letter to a presbyter, 
Archibius: . . . kat wéuabov nuiv émuorrodny, tv onV vyelav pyvioveav ™ oc- 
curs again in a letter of salutation addressed to Claudianus: Myvica roivuy 
nety . . . THY a€iayacrov Huty Tov peyéOouvs wWyelav Kal TO TpiMdOnTOY THs 
imooxéoews 7répas.”” Although this particular form of the familiar epistolary 
health-formula, as it was employed in final phrases, is noted neither by Zie- 
mann nor Exler, a papyrus parallel from the second century a.p. is cited by 
Bell: xakds w[o]ijous ypdpas ow wept rhs [wr |npias judy. An expanded 
version of the domdleoOai-type of conclusion ® can be found in Theodoret’s 
Ep. XLV: Kat rpoodbéyyopar roiwuy b adbrod tiv ony ayiéryta Kal THs TOV 


7 


evyav émukoupias aokadoat tapaxad@.'' In some instances, a request for 


prayers is given the principal place as occasionally also in the papyri,”* alone 
as in Ep. 118 to Pope Leo I: apo 8€ ravrwv,” ixeredw rv iepdy tuadv Kal 7O 
OcG Hiryv xehahypy, Tapacxely por TV Tpocevxav THV BonPeav,” or amplified 
by a specific inducement as in Ep. 128:° Kai nets 5€ Suadepdvrws ris THV 
DpeTepwv mpocevxav dedpeba Bonfeias kai tdv vomiobévrov cvvaywricTov 
avraywrilouévev, or by explicit mention of the issue desired. In this connec- 
tion there is an interesting similarity in the conclusions of Epp. 86 and 104 


Ep. 61. 

- Ep. 59; this concluding formula (in an expanded form) is a very frequent feature in the 
letters of St. John Chrysostom; vide, e.g., Epp. 18, 23, 29, 30, 31, 32, 37. 

“ H. I. Bell, “Some Private Letters of the Roman Period,” Revue Egyptologique, N.S. I 
(1919), 205; for the same formula in an epistolary proemion, cf. A. Erman, Literatur der 
Aegypter, Leipzig, 1923, p. 256. 

* Cf. for papyri instances, Ziemann, pp. 327-332 and Exler, pp. 114-116. 

Cf. Epp. XXI, XXXVII, 62 (the last, with added request for letters), 127. 

7 A request for prayers was frequently joined in Christian letters with the éppac0a- wish 
of the clausula; cf. Ziemann, pp. 349-350. Related to the domdecOa formula is the conclud- 
ing sentiment of Ep. 60: . . . Gapp& da ypappatov THv iepdv cov kal OG Pirnv wepurrvsacGar 
kepadyy . . . Cf. also Ep. 11. 

* Cf, Ziemann, p. 349. 

™ Cf. Ep. 109: Kai abrots roivuy épodidcat tais tpocevyais Kat Huds TavTais épeicat rapaxAnOyr1, 
Sécrora (a title of address is frequently added to the clausula of Byzantine letters; cf. Zie- 
mann, p. 341). 

® This phrase (in the form, mpd wey rdvrwv) is a very common introductory element in 
both the opening and closing formulae of papyri letters; cf. Exler, p. 110; Ziemann, p. 333. 

"There follows a kind of postscript naming and recommending to Pope Leo the three 
letter carriers: Hypatius and Abramius, presbyters, and a monk, Alypius. In Epp. 23, 60, 77, 
also, a certain Dionysius, and the presbyters, Eusebius and Stephen, are mentioned respec- 
tively as carriers after the concluding formula of the letter proper; on the postscript in general, 
cf. Roller, pp. 489-493 and “Anmerkungen,” 333-834. On the other hand, in Epp. 11, 59, 
132, the bearers are mentioned within the letter context. 

Cf. Ep. 84. 
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both addressed to Flavianus, bishop of Constantinople. The imagery of 
Ep. 104: 


U aA oe eca A . e , a de &t e “a 6 , 3 xr , 

apaoxeiy 5€ Huly Kal Tas aylas cov mpocevxas, S€oToTa, Katakiwoor, tva THs Deas amoAavortes 
4 N 4 N 4 lA N N 4 fel “a 

edpevelas, TO Kwdvvev peotov Starepat[d]owpey méAayos, Kal eis Tos dmnvepous Tod Ywripos 


peOoppicbdpev Atpévas. 


is repeated less elaborately in Ep. 86: 


Il NO be N € 4, LY 4 e A 9 aA XN \ Ki A 9 
apakavA® S€ cov THY GywTynTa Kat prnpovevety Hav ev Tals mpos Tov Kupiov mpocevyxais, tva 
> a a \ AY , 4, 838 
avricxeiy SuvyPapev mpos Ta Siadhopa Kvpara. 


Again, in the conclusions of Epp. 2, 20, and 49, all letters acknowledging a 
compliment but addressed to different persons, Theodoret repeats in a varied 
way the same pattern of thought: that good report of him may be confirmed 
by fact.** In certain letters of a complimentary or merely friendly nature, 
Theodoret himself prays divine favors for his correspondent — an embel- 
lished version, perhaps, of the etyouou-wish which expanded the conven- 
tional éppdcGa-clausula at about the end of the first century a.p.% Ep. 57,*° 
a letter of congratulation to the prefect Eutrechius, ends: ‘Os épacrai Se 
TolovToL TOV TaV ayabGv ixerevouev Xopyyov, tats mavtodarats avrod Swpeats 
mepuxhucew vpas det. The somewhat awkward little summary ratra . . . 
ypa¢w which introduces the concluding portion of some of Theodoret’s 
letters has also a history in the papyri in letters of petition or at least of a 
partially official nature.*’ Theodoret, however, uses the formula quite freely; 


* Cf. Ep. 130 to Timothy, bishop of Doliche, for the same imagery in the conclusion and 
for the pattern of the formula, cf. Epp. 50, 137 (in which his correspondent is asked to join 
in prayer with him), 143 (to which a final persuasion is added: “Eywv yap tiv éx ris KaBapas 
Bvoris mappyoiay paota meices TOY EvepyerTeiy ereryOpevov. 

“Ep. 2: ... éyw 8€ cov tyv OeooéBaay drayyéAAw tov dyabov dvttBodjoa Aceorornv 
BeBatdoa Tois Adyots Thy cdpypiav, Kat Seifar Tov éraivovpevov, Srotov Tav érawovvtwv Cwypadotaw 
oi Aoyou- 

Ep. 20: Evgac6w roivuv 4 dcvdTys cov rHv Tept Hyudv Sogay éuredwOjvar 7H GAnOeia: tva py povov 
A€yyTai Te wept Hpadv akerawov, dAAG Kal papTupHTat Tols épyots. 

Ep. 49: . . . dvtiBorAd 8€ Kat rHv ony Pirobeiay érapKkécat Tois mpocevxais, (va py ywAcdwow 
ai evpnpias THs dAnOetas yeyvpywpevat. 

© Vide Ziemann, p. 335. Ziemann also observes that a prayer beseeching divine protection 
for the correspondent was often added to the éppéa6ai-clausula of Christian letters (p. 347). 

* Cf. Epp. IV, 37, 71, 125; cf. also Ep. 124: Ths S€ vperépas PavpaciwryTos dunvek@s 
pvnpovevopev Kat Tov Kowoy Acororyv avt:Bododpev tHv dyerépay oikiay evAoyias éurAjoa. and 
Ziemann, p. 348: “Ille typus principalis amplificatur eo modo, ut participio valendi adiungatur 
vocabulum . . . recordandi (pyyjpovedw, péuvnpa) . . .” In Ep. II, Theodoret adds the fol- 
lowing to his prayer for the recipient: "Eyoi 8& péyiorov dyabdy 76 ris Oelas emi trois émtaicpevors 
pravOpwrias tuxeiv: (js drodavcau padiov ci mpocedéao, Séorota). The portion of the above 
enclosed in parentheses is possibly an echo of an ancient final formula, one of whose forms 
was: oida yap ore cov BovAopévov éor. hyiv wavra (P.S.I., V, 502, 5 (third century s.c.). 

“Vide P. Oxy., VII, 1164 (sixth or seventh century a.p.): ratra ypadw riéiora mpockvvev 
kal dorafdpevos THY Uperépay TaTpiKnY peyadorperecay. Cf. ibid., No. 1165. Both these papyri 
examples are private letters in reference to a dispute over the possession of some camels. 
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e.g., in a letter exhorting Olympius Germanicus to Christianity,” in a saluta- 
tion to Alexandra carried by the bishops, envoys of Domnus, where it in- 
troduces a recommendation of them to her care, in a letter of advice to 
Domnus of Antioch where it is joined with a closing prayer.” 

In closing his letters of recommendation, Theodoret again lends variety 
to a familiar basic schema. The letters of recommendation set as models by 
Demetrius *' and Pseudo-Libanius ** ask the favor of patronage for the sake 
of the writer, the individual concerned, and the receiver. To the last named, 
Theodoret, with Christian appropriateness, promises a spiritual reward,” as 
in Ep. 383:"° . . . tva kaxetvous rpdEevos yévy Tod KépOovs, Kal peiLovs mapa Tod 
diravOpamov od Kowlon tas avridoces. Likewise, in some of his letters of 
petition *’ and exhortation *° Theodoret employs a final spiritual inducement. 
His closing incentive may, however, be drawn from the practical implica- 
tions of the subject matter, or it may offer purely mundane inducements. 
An illustration of the former device is the concluding plea in Theodoret’s 
letter to the quaestor Domitian requesting the reinstatement of Neon, a 
deposed governor of Cyrestica: ri oby dv mdafouey of rovadryns orepyévres 
kndewovias éeotw éx tovTwy (i.e., from his praise of Neon’s competence) 
pabety rHv tyuerépav peyadorpéreav.”’ An example of the latter is found in 
Ep. XXIV ** to Isocacius, the sophist, to whom Theodoret recommends a 


Similar formulae (as final phrases in letters of petition) are listed by Exler (pp. 120-122) as 
occurring usually with “a request that something be done so that the petitioner may obtain 
justice” (ibid., p. 122). But Theodoret sometimes uses it alone (cf. infra) or in combination 
with other forms of conclusion as in Epp. 99 and 108 (with final salutation) or in Ep. 8 
(with closing summary ). 

“Ep. XIIL: Tatra xyddpevos ypadw kai thy onv, @ pidn por Kepadn, Supav TeAeLOTHTA- 

“Ep. 100: Tatra dur tév Geodpircotatov émickotwv ypddw, Tapaxaddy THs bueTépas aiTous 
dmo\atoa Kndepovias . . . 

“Ep. 112: Tatra eyo cat moppwhey ay . . . ypddw Kat Tov Kowoy Aeomoryny aytiBoAd 70 
arvyvov rotTo duaddoar védos . - - In Ep. 119 to Anatolius asking his intercession with the 
emperor, Theodoret appends to the final greeting and prayer (cf. supra) a variant formula 
which also has many parallels in papyri letters of petition: Taira 3& ypdyar viv qvayKdoOny 
uabov &s Twes Kal THY evredOey por KaTTvovcr peraotacw. Cf. Ep. 96 and for parallels, P. Oxy., 
I, 69 (av. 190), VIII, 1121 (av. 295), XVI, 2133 (late third century); cf. also Exler, 
pp. 120-122. 


" eUqrot CruoTOALKOL, PP. 3-4, 


ge 


the recipient. 

* Cf. Epp. 30, 31, 35, 52, 70, 92; cf. also Epp. 32, 34, 36 (in all of which the power of 
good example is urged as an inducement). 

“ Epp. 23 (with postscript mentioning the bearer; cf. supra, n. 81), 45, 98, 189. 

Epp. XXXII, 120. 

* Kp. XXXVI; cf. Epp. XXII, XXXV, XLVIII. 

* Cf. Epp. XXIII, XXXII (the last, a letter to the governor, Neon, thanking him for an 
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student for special attention with the closing words: Totro yap 4 of rowtoa 
peyadompérera THY TaTpiKnY avis dei€e diiooropyiav. Here again it is instruc- 
tive to observe that Ep. XL also addressed to the sophist Isocacius on behalf 
of his protégé, Philip, closes with precisely the same words. 

With respect to one section of Theodoret’s correspondence, it is more 
appropriate to speak in terms of the traditional epilogue of the speech than 
of epistolary formulae. These letters (all of petition) conclude with the 
appeal azo ézaivov or é€ dxoddfov mentioned above in connection with the 
proemion.” In illustration of the first, Ep. 95 (to the prefect Antiochus 
requesting his patronage for the episcopal envoys of Domnus) has at its 
close: Ipée: yap tty rots dddouws KaropOapacr Kai 76d€ mpoobeEtvat Td Kéos.1 
Again, there is an interesting similarity in Ep. 118, an appeal addressed to 
the archdeacon of Rome: Ilpéze ydép cov rH doudrnti Tots GANous adrAs KaTop- 
Odpacr Kat todrov mpoobeivar tov Cydov.'”* Ep. 88 (a petition addressed to 
the patrician, Taurus) on the other hand, bases its final persuasion on the 
suitability of compliance:*” Tint 8€ orw mpoojKe: TOV ddikovpévr vreppaxelv 
@S ULV, @ Prddxpiorot, OLS Kal TOD yévous 7 TEpipdvera Kal TOV afiwpdTwV Td 
Infos, KAL MEVTOL KAL TO TOV VOPiLwV TpwTEvELY TApexXEL THY Tappnaiav. In several 
letters, Theodoret’s concluding words perform another function of the epi- 
logue *” in restating succinctly the essential content. This is done sometimes 
in the form of a request as in Ep. 48:*°* "Exov roivuv ris réxvys, kat pr) radon 
ypapopevos kai THY evredOev july mpayparevouevos HOov7v, or merely by general 
summary as in Ep. XLI:*” Tatra as vios adyav, Tov wavrev eiveca oeBacid- 
TaTOV poe TaTepa Kat SeoToTny Edldaka, Kal aTohoyoUpEVOS Urep THS wyvolas Kat 
adyav dia rHv dyvovav, Or more concisely as in Ep. 21:"°° “Apxet 8€ kal ra diya 


“A , ~ A ~ “A 
TavTa pnuatia detEar TOV THS aTOOTONLKTS TicTEWS XapaKTHpa. 


indulgence in the matter of the tax. Theodoret concludes by exhorting Neon to continue so 
ruling for thus he will serve God, preserve the cities entrusted to him by the emperor, and win 
good repute from all). Cf. also Ep. 22 (exhortation) and Ep. 42 (petition with postscript 
adding the supplication of others to his own). 

” Vide p. 142 ff.; the rhetors established a close relation between the proemion and the epi- 
logue of the speech; cf. enonyet: [ Kopvovros, CENent Spengel- -Hammer, p. 352, 14-15: 
“Eviot pev Tav Texvoypddwv ék tev atrav é6ppacba ro Tpooltpov Kal TOV éxikoyov dacw . . 
Cf. Longinus, ibid., p. 183, 1-2. On the epilogue as a device of appeal, cf. Rufus, ibid., p. 407, 

13-15; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Rhet. x. 18. 

™ Cf. the proemion of this letter, supra, p. 144. 

" Cf. Epp. 43, 44, 85. 

Cf. Epp. 117, 138. 

For the epilogue as a recapitulation, vide Rufus, loc. cit.; cf. Apsines, p. 296 ff. 

™ Cf. e.g., Epp. 1, VIII, IX, XI, XXVII, XXXIV, 76, 116 (with postscript introducing the 
letter-carriers ), 135. 

“ Cf. Ep. XXX. 

Cf. Epp. III, XIX, XXV. 
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Sometimes, neither epistolary formulae nor rhetorical epilogue is em- 
ployed. A very brief birthday letter (apparently), addressed to the pres- 
byter and monk, Jacob, consists merely of a graceful compliment without 
formal conclusion.**’ A short letter to Magnus Antoninus, presbyter and 
archimandrite, exhorting him to constancy in his struggles on behalf of true 
religion closes with scriptural quotations of a hortatory nature,’’* and in 
acknowledging a gift of wine sent by Cyrus *” Theodoret again concludes 
abruptly (but elegantly): “Avéore:d cov 77 ebyeveig oTapviov pédtt0¢ ojo ai 
Kvdtooat pedurroupyoto. péduTTaL, TOU oTUpaKos TEpLoVAGGaL Ta aVOy.”° In 
some of his letters written during the tempestuous period when he was un- 
der attack as a heresiarch, Theodoret is fond of ending on a note of pious 
resignation and confidence in God or with a brief reflection on his hope for 
the just judgment from God which had been refused him by men. In this 
spirit he concludes a letter of salutation to Domnus, bishop of Apamea,”* a 
letter of gentle reproof for his lukewarm support addressed to Basil, bishop 
of Seleucia,’ an exhortation to continued efforts against the foes of apos- 
tolic doctrine written to Theodotus, a presbyter,’* and a letter of appeal to 
Lupicinus, magister officiorum.”” 

If one dominant impression emerges from the complexity presented 
above, it is certainly that of broad liberty in procedure. Two influences 
seem to have commingled in Theodoret’s epistolary methods: the tradition of 
the stereotyped formulae long sacred to written communication, and the 
rhetorical tradition of the speech. The first, under Theodoret’s pen, are com- 
bined, extended, embellished, or transposed from their regular use in the 
clausula to the body of the letter, while the second provides the rhetorical 
epilogue as a substitute for epistolary conventions. Furthermore, as we have 
seen, Theodoret may occasionally decline to employ either usage (although 
it must be kept in mind that the clausula as well as the prescript may have 
originally appeared in any number or in all of Theodoret's letters ) or he may 
give formulaic value to context conclusions of his own composition. Yet, in 
general, it is within the traditions of established epistolary usage and rhe- 
torical precept that Theodoret moves at will with the ease of a cultivated 

‘“ Ep. 28; cf. Epp. AXVI (a complimentary salutation to Archelaus, bishop of Seleucia ) 
and 51 (in praise of the bearer, Agapius). 


6 Ep. 129; cf. Ep. 144. 

© The same Cyrus as the recipient of Ep. 186? or the bishop of Marcopolis? Vide Garnier, 
col. 262C. 

“° Ep. 13. 

11 Ep. 87; cf. Epp. 91, 97, 103, 126. 

Ep. 102. 

“8 Ep. 107. 

4 Ep. 90; cf. Epp. 16, 79. 
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and practiced writer in an age when the letter and the speech might here 
and there readily overstep each other's boundaries. 


C. CERTAIN TYPES OF LETTERS BY THEODORET 


]. LETTERS OF CONSOLATION 


One has only to read the letters of Plutarch and Seneca to those be- 
reaved by the death of relatives or friends to observe the easy transfer of the 
themes of ancient funeral speech to the ancient letter of condolence, and 
the consolation letters of Theodoret likewise require interpretation in the 
light of established tradition in this respect. The funeral speech is a fre- 
quently worked vein in the study of literary types and the pagan clichés and 
their Christian adaptations in epitaphios, monody, and consolatio are too 
well-known to need systematic presentation here. Moreover, one sees at a 
glance that the consolatory letters of Theodoret — for the most part, quite 
brief — do not aspire to proportions or sequence xara téxvyv. Perhaps a hint 
of a conscious rejection for epistolary purposes of a developed technique 
may be inferred from Theodoret’s half-apologetic conclusion of Ep. 65, a 
letter of consolation addressed to Zeno, magister militum: Tatra as év émo- 
TOANS peTpw yeypada . . . The content of this letter, however, offers familiar 
consolatory topoi**® and the other messages of consolation in the corre- 
spondence of Theodoret similarly repeat among them the conventional 
gamut of paramythetic generalities: the mutability of all things earthly, 
mortality the lot of all, death a better fate than life, the will of God our 
greatest good, lamentation useless to the dead, the resurrection our hope, 
death only a long journey (or a protracted sleep), etc."** Yet, Theodoret 
does not reiterate these consolatory themes in the mechanical spirit of one 
fulfilling a perfunctory task. The varied application or degree of importance 
given to one or the other topos indicate both a sympathy genuine and sen- 
sitive in proffering a solace most appropriate to the person addressed and 
also the new Christian approach to sorrow."" 

The proemion of Ep. 12 written to console his friend, Irenaeus, bishop 
of Tyre, upon the death of his son-in-law cites the example of Job; but Job’s 


™ In Zeno’s case alone there is no mention of the resurrection as a source of consolation. 
This may be due to the fact that Zeno was a pagan and even an enemy of Christianity (cf. 
Tillemont, XV, 274). 

™ Cf. Menander, p. 414, 2-5. 

“In three letters whose recipients appear to have suffered other misfortune than bereave- 
ment by death, Theodoret also accommodates his words to the person addressed. In Ep. XII 
he suggests to the philosopher, Palladius (with, however, some disapproval of their pagan 
source; cf. p. 171) consoling precepts from Demosthenes (De corona, 97) and Thucydides 
(ii. 64). In Ep. 132, addressed to Ibas, bishop of Edessa, who is suffering under the evil report 
of certain priests, the Scriptures are recommended as a source of comfort although, Theodoret 
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fortitude rather than his patience *** is stressed and with Pauline imagery, 
Irenaeus is exhorted so to contend as to be rewarded with the victor’s crown 
and by his struggles to provide a useful example to others.” This virile 
tone pervades the entire letter and there is only a casual mention of other 
familiar themes: the wise providence of God, the security and peace of the 
departed; and Theodoret even offers an apology for presuming to exhort so 
hardy a spirit: “AAAd yap otda wepirtov Troimy, TOV yevvatoy THS apETHS aywvic- 
Thy, Kat TOV Gdhwv GOAnTaV TadorpiBnv «is Kaptepiay ddeidav.’” In the same 
way, after a merely suggestive listing of stock themes, he apologizes for his 
consolatory message sent to Casiana, a deaconess, on the death of her son: 
Tlepirrov 8é oipar ovddéyew radra [i.e., consoling pasages from Scripture] 
Kat Th of mpoodépev OeoceBeia avaber rots PeomvedoTos evTeOpappevy dOoLs, 
Kai mpos éxetva Tov oiketov pvbpidon Biov kai didackadias érépas py Seopéry.” 
Then he urges her as he had Irenaeus to teach others by the example of her 
courage. In Ep. XLIV, consoling the deacon Axias for the death of one 
Susannah, he dismisses consolatory topoi somewhat impatiently in the proe- 
mion: kal 76 Ovyrov THs dicews THS avOparivyns éexioTacaL Kal THS avacTAaTEWs 
Tas édrioas Sedidakat. ‘Ikava dé ra auddrepa THY émi Tols TeAXevT@TW abuptav 
dpBrdvar édv dé kal edkEds Tis UTELEAOy Tov Biov, TavTEAas TpooHKEL KaTac- 
BeoOjvar tiv \vanv.'” The remainder of the letter eulogizes Susannah. 
On the other hand, the considerably longer letter to Alexandra ** on the 


death of her husband develops at some length (col. 1188B-D) the themes 


asserts, Ibas, who knows the Scriptures so well, needs not his (Theodoret’s) teaching. The 
presbyter, Euthalius, who appears to have suffered the loss of certain valuable possessions, is 
likewise urged in Ep. XXXVIII to be his own consoler as one learned in the words of the Holy 
Spirit and trained from childhood in philosophy. 

"8 The patience of Job is a common hortatory example among Christian consolers; cf. 
C. Favez, La Consolation Latine Chrétienne, Paris, 1937, p. 104. 

"® For this sentiment in a pagan letter, cf. Seneca, ad Polybium, V. 4 ff. 

 1186B. 

™ Ep. 17, 1196B; cf. the similar apology in the brief consolatory Ep. 7 written to Theonilla, 
apparently a woman of some philosophical training, and also in Ep. 69 (1237D) addressed to 
the widow, Eugraphia; but Ep. 8, sent also to Eugraphia and later than Ep. 69 as the 
proemion of Ep. 8 scems to imply, develops at some length the single topic of death as a 
foreseen and inevitable destroyer of the marriage bond. Further, the opening sentence of 
Ep. 8 betrays a hint of self-consciousness — perhaps something of the rhetor’s fondness for 
novelty: Ilepirrov pev oluat TO mad er@das TH Avan mpooPepely TVEVPATLKAS. 

2 Cf. the highly spiritual theme (the Fatherhood of God) in the very brief Ep. 27 written 
in consolation to Aquilinus, deacon and archimandrite, upon the death of his father (in 
Christ?) . 

8 In this respect, Ep. XLIV is more closely related to the enitaphios in which eulogy is a 
prominent element. Short passages of eulogy occur in other letters of consolation also (cf. 
Ep. 14, 1188D; Ep. 65, 1236C) but as new points of departure for consolatory precepts 
rather than as independent elements. 

* Ein. 14; according to Garnier ( col. 268A) Alexandra was a citizen of Antioch, the wife 
of a consul who later became a Prefect of the East. 
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of the instability of human affairs and the dogma of the resurrection with its 
allied topic, death only a protracted separation (col. 1189A—C). The letter 
ends with an extended exhortation to resignation and here are revealed 
both the tender sympathy of Theodoret and the unique solace of Christian 
faith in the consoling words: Ei S€ kai émAdOouro yuri) Tod Tabra woujoas [i.e., 
ehenoar Ta Exyova THS Kotrlas avTns| GAN éy@ ovK éem:AHoopmaL, eimev 6 “Atos. 
Oixerdrepos yap nuty éort Kai maTpos Kai wyntpos. . . In the brief letter sent to 
the widowed Silvanus and Neoptolemus,’** however, the same general argu- 
ments are outlined in a kind of suggestive summary. Again, in contrast to 
these, Theodoret’s letter consoling the Christian tribune, Eurycianus, for the 
death of his daughter is the longest of all his letters of condolence (148 lines; 
Ep. XLIII, pp. 34-39). After a hurried and impatient summary (as in 
Ep. XLIV mentioned above) of stock themes: the magnitude of the sorrow, 
the mutability of earthly things, the imperishable beauty of virtue,’”* The- 
odoret devotes sixty-three lines to the dogma of the resurrection, a considera- 
tion of which he urges as proper to believers in divine doctrine in contrast 
to “Greeks, Jew, and heretics.” ’** This entire passage is thickly strewn with 
Biblical texts pertinent to the theme — except for the ineptly applied quota- 
tion of John 12:32 — and concludes on an essentially Christian note: Bap- 
tism, a type of the resurrection. In the exhortation to docile acceptance of 
the divine will which follows and which is illustrated by the familiar ex- 
amples of Job and Abraham, Theodoret is guilty of a tasteless and lurid 
ecphrasis on the sight which greeted Job upon finding the bodies of his ten 
children buried beneath the ruins of his home. Even Theodoret’s well- 
meaning intention, seemingly that of distracting his friend by recalling to 
his mind another's greater sorrow, does not justify this ill-advised exhibition. 

The prominence of the element of exhortation in Theodoret’s letters of 
consolation and the infrequent appearance of lamentation *** and eulogy,” 
which by Menander’s rules *° should occur in the first part of the funeral 
speech, are suggestive evidence of the Christian mentality, emancipated by 
the Cross from dolorous mourning unto living hope.” Another Christian 


™ Epp. 15, 18; cf. Ep. 65 to Zeno, magister militum and Ep. 136 to Cyrus, agens in rebus. 

“ Ep. XLII: Kai rod xetpaivos 08a 75 cxvOpwrdy, kal rod KAV8wvos erictapar 75 opodpov, Kat 
povipov ovdey ob8€ SiapKes 6 wapwv exer [Bilos: povys 8 THs dperfis TO KdAXOS dpdpavtoy. Kal tabra 
BEV TEws Ws pds avOpwrovs KoWds Siad€yopat - - . 

Cf. Ep. 14, 1189B: Tév 8 Alav dromwrdtwv rods éml rovatrys GxXoupevous €Amidos xelpous 
evpeOivat Tv odk éyovTuv éAr ida. 

“ Threnetic elements sometimes occur, however, as in Epp. 15, 1192A and 136, 1356C. 

™ Cf. supra, n. 123. 

™ Vide p. 418, 15 ff. 
; ™ Cf. Theodoret, Ep. 64, 1236A: Suvnppévn yap 4 avdotacis aroBaddXa tot Gavatov Tov 

pyvov... 
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characteristic “* and additional testimony to Theodoret’s own tender sensi- 
bilities are his affectionate assurances of his personal share in the sorrow of 
his friends.*™ 

Yet the tyranny of rhetorical tradition — the same tyranny which in some 
instances appears to have forced Theodoret at least to mention stock gen- 
eralities, however casually — betrayed him into certain inconsistencies. Re- 
flections upon the nature of mortal life and the advantages gained in death 
incorporated by Menander, though somewhat inappropriately,’ into his 
doctrine on the technique of the consolatio were philosophical borrowings 
from Cynic and Stoic thought. One feels distinctly the presence of an alien 
note amid all of Theodoret’s eager emphasis of the Christian viewpoint in 
his insistence upon philosophical reasoning **’ as a corrective of sorrow in 
bereavement — and this even in Ep. 12 to Bishop Irenaeus."** Surprisingly, 
the reading of the Scriptures is explicitly urged in only two letters and even 
there as a source of consolation auxiliary to philosophy.“ Furthermore, on 
the question of the proper moment at which to administer consoling words 
to the bereaved, Theodoret, in self-contradictory fashion, follows both 
schools of thought current among the disciples of Zeno: one favoring re- 
straint until time had eased the sorrow;’** the other advising consoling 
remedies as soon as possible lest a prolonged wait cruelly reopen an old 
wound.’ In Ep. 7 he apologizes for delay: Tada: av éyeypddew ei madau 
EYVOKEL THY TEMEUTHV TOD pEeyadoTpETETTATOV THS OHS TEuvoTpeTretas Guolvyov. 
In Ep. 17 he excuses his promptness: Ei peév eis udvnv adedpov rHv Tob maGovus 
UmepBornv, aveBadouny av Téws Ta ypdppara, iva \dBw Tov xpovov THs Heparreias 
émixoupov. Ep. 15 has a combination: first, the apology for tardiness and then 
its excuse — his desire to allow the violence of grief to subside: Oida pev 
JOTEPHTAS Kat TEPL TOVS TapapvOyTLKOUS MEAAHTAS Adyous: aN ody Sixa hoye- 


A A ? 3 5 A AN A , 5 a + EY ? 140 
OLOV TOVUTO dédpaka: EVOOUVVYAL Yap TM made ago P@ OVTL TPOVPYOV VEVOLLKA. 


Cf. Favez, pp. 130-1389. 

' Vide Epp. 12, 1185B; 14, 1186A; 69, 1237D. 

An inconsistency was thus created between the first part of the funeral speech which 
sought to heighten the grief and the second part which endeavored to allay it; cf. J. Bauer, 
Die Trostreden des Gregorius von Nyssa in ihren Verhiéiltnisse zur antiken Rhetorik, Marburg, 
1892, pp. 295-26. 

**5 Cf. the consolatory Ep. 65, 1236B: Tyv 8& drrocodiary katackevdle To év jpiv AoyiKov « « « 

*° Cf. also Epp. 7, 15, 65, 69. 

‘@ Epp. 14, 17 (where it is emphasized). 

8 Cf, Chrysippus (Cicero, Tusc., iv.31.63) and Plutarch, ad Apollonium, 102A. 

189 Cf. Seneca, ad Marciam, i. 8. 

“© Cf, also Ep. 69 to Eugraphia; but here the apology is for the impossibility of his being 
personally present to console Eugraphia. This apology appears again in Ep. 14, 1189D, Ep. 
XXXVIII (beginning) and Ep. XLIII (end). The sentence immediately following these lines 
quoted from Ep. 15 bears an interesting resemblance to a passage in Plutarch: 
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9. LETTERS OF PRAISE 


Theodoret’s letters of praise, like those written in consolation, do not 
follow in structure the rules of rhetorical art. Their brevity alone would 
relate them to ézawos rather than éyxd.ov,'** if a distinction between these 
forms of praise was ever observed in practice.” But if Theodoret did not 
employ the full technique of the encomium in his letters, he borrowed freely 
from stock encomiastic devices, particularly those of amplification, as the 
comparison in various forms: ovyxpiors,'* dvtvtapaBodr mpds 7d évavtiov *** 
and avénows éx kpioews.’*” It is interesting to observe Theodoret’s fondness 
for amplification “* in the light of his letter written to the monk Hagianus 
instructing him (by way of reproof for having offended in the matter ) in the 
proper way to bestow praise. The first rule (illustrated by introductory 
quotations from pagan sources) is to observe moderation both in lauding 
others and in demeaning self in obedience to the law commanding love of 
one’s neighbor.’ Further, he who praises must esteem truth above friend- 
ship, but he must conceal the faults of his friend since “charity covereth a 
multitude of sins.” **° In this juxtaposition of precepts one observes a cer- 
tain added concreteness in the sharper thrust of the new and Christian idea 
which at various other points we have seen invading the firm traditions of 
pagan rhetoric. However, Theodoret’s ready and simultaneous use of both 
pagan and Christian borrowings implies a still spontaneous and, in part, 
instinctive allegiance to the age-old teaching of the schools. 

In the brief Ep. 71, written in congratulation to Zeno, magister militum, 
upon his being raised to the consulship, we find the Socratic virtues: dvSpeia, 


ad Apoll., 102A Ep. 15, 1189D-1192A 
- ov8€ yap of BeAtioTo. Tov latpav mpds Odd yap Tov iatpdv of coddraror ev 77 

Tas GOpoas Tév perpdrwv émpopds edObs mpoo- Tév muperdv dxph Ta ddekixaka mpoodépovor 
pépovor Tas dia rav pappdKdv Bonfetas, ddd gdppaxa’ add’ els Kalpov THY ard THs TEéxVNS 
cdot 70 Bapivov tis PAcypovis Sixa tis tov BorOaav cvwvecdéepovar. 
é€wbev mepixpiotwv eémibécews aitd 8 avrod 
AaBeiv mew. 

™ Cf., e.g., Aphthonius, p. 35, 39: kal 16 rov pev erawvov év Bpaxel yiverOar To S€ éyxopuov 
Kata Téxvyv exépecba. and Pseudo-Libanius, p. 17, 15 ff. 

“CE. Alexander, Spengel, III, 2, 9: Twes pév oty ofovras adidpopov eivar exawwov 7 eyKwptov 
ciety . . . and T. C. Burgess, Epideictic Literature, Chicago, 1902, p. 114, n. 3. 

“ Cf. Ep. 73, 1241C-D; Ep. 11, 1184B, I-11; cf. also Aristotle, Rhet. i.9.39, and for 
synkrisis in the proemion, vide Rufus, p. 401, 13. 

™ Cf. Ep. 11, 1184C, 17-20; cf. also Anaximenes, p. 29, 12. 

“ Cf. Ep. 60, 1232B, 1-6; Ep. 71, 1240C-D, 1-4; cf. Longinus, Sp.-H., 215, 3 ff. 

“’ Photius (Bibliotheca, cod. cclxxiii) says that the third book of Theodoret’s eulogy of 
John Chrysostom exceeds the bounds of the encomium. 

“ Vide Ep. XXXIX, I. 1-18. 

“8 Vide ibid., ll. 18-17; cf., e.g., Hermogenes, Sp. II, 12, 5. 
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dpovynots, cwhpoovvn and dixavoovvy traditional in the encomium as points 
of departure for the praise of mpdées xara puyjv. Theodoret, however, 
merely mentions them: dvdpeia (tempered by jqyepdrns and mpaédrys) as 
proper to an admirable magister militum and the others as adorning the 
good general *”° and forming the foundation for Christian virtue — in a com- 
posite of praise and exhortation.** This letter ends with a prayer that Zeno 
may long enjoy his honors and assume the divine vesture (Christianity? ) 
together with the consular palm.” Conversely, letters primarily of exhorta- 
tion often contain, usually at or near the beginning, a note of commendation 
as if the person addressed had already or very nearly achieved the desired 
dispositions.*** This element of praise appears in an indirect form in the 
assurance found in almost all of Theodoret’s letters of exhortation that his 
words are meant as a reminder and he does not presume to instruct the 
person addressed.’* A parallel device is to be found in the ancient speech 
of exhortation, the wapax\yrixds ddyos, the proemion of which regularly 
contained an apology for addressing words of exhortation to hearers already 
spurred to their task.’”” 

Of all epistolary types other than that properly termed “encomiastic, 


“° Cf. Menander, Sp., III, 373, 7 £. 

8 Cf. the proemion of Ep. XVII for these same virtues prescribed for the ideal ruler. In 
Ep. 37, however, the virtues of oJveors and ¢uAavOpwria are ascribed to the ruler. 

* Vide Aristotle, Rhet. 1.9. 35: “Eye. 8% xouwov elSos 6 ematvos xal ai ovpBovdal: a yap ev TO 
oupBovrevew imd0o.0 dy, tatta petabévra TH ALE eyxapia ylyveras; cf. Ep. 60 addressed to 
Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria. In this letter Dioscorus is praised for the Christian virtues 
of humility and modesty. Here assuredly Theodoret follows his rule of covering defects with 
the mantle of charity (vide supra). One does not like to suspect him of a piece of shameless 
eulogy de convenance (in the hope, perhaps, of inaugurating more favorable relations with 
Dioscorus than he had enjoyed with his immediate predecessor on the episcopal throne of 
Alexandria) but the record of Bishop Dioscorus would not suggest modesty and humility as 
his most conspicuous virtues. 

2 Vide Menander, p. 377, 28: émi rovrous edyiv épeis airdv apd Geod cis pnKiorov Xpovov 
mpoedrbelv tiv BacwAelay . - . Cf. Aphthonius, p. 36, 19; cf. also Ep. XV (with postscript prais- 
ing Naucratianus, the letter carrier of Proclus, bishop of Constantinople, to whom this letter 
is addressed). Ep. 57 also ends with a prayer but the theme is slightly different — that greater 
gifts may be bestowed upon the persons addressed. 

** Vide, Epp. III (but here at the end), XIII, 76, 77, 125. 

'* Epp. XXXIX, |. 16 £.; 77, 1252A; 78, 1253D (Epp. 77 and 78 addressed respectively to 
Eulalius and Eusebius, both bishops of Persian Armenia (the latter apparently acting in some 
vicarious capacity, or perhaps really a presbyter; cf. p. 149), suffering under Persian persecu- 
tion, are comparatively long and formal and resemble each other closely in content — with 
some verbal similarities in their conclusions. Tillemont suggests (XV, p. 245) that the more 
forceful presentation in Ep. 77 may indicate that it was meant ultimately for the bishops 
of the country in general); cf. also Epp. 125, 13837C; 182, 1349C. This convention occurs 
also in other letters containing hortatory or suasory passages, as in letters of consolation (cf. 
p. 158); cf. also Epp. 96, 1289D; 102, 1296C; 109, 1304B; 146, 1397B. 

5 Cf, J. Albertus, Die rapaxAnrixot in der griechischen und rémischen Literatur, Disserta- 
tiones Philologicae Argentoratenses Selectae, XIII (1908), 46-49. 
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letters of recommendation would seem most naturally receptive of the praise 
technique.’ A letter of Firmus, fifth century bishop of Caesarea, outlines 
at least a theoretical procedure for such letters quite in the tradition of the 
encomium: Ei dyvata TH Javpacwornti cov cvvictdvas Eweddov, Ede Lot TpooL- 
piwv, Kal THS wept avtod Sinynoews, Tis Kal moPev Kai modamos Kal doov TH 
addew Tov te vOv Kal mpoTépwy Kexpatynkev.””’ Synesius of Cyrene ** and 
Gregory of Nazianzus *” do not follow this schema in their letters of recom- 
mendation, although the structure of these letters bears the stamp of the 
rhetor, particularly in the consciously varied form of the proemion.*” Nor 
does Theodoret have a stereotyped method of performing this service. The 
element of praise in his letters of recommendation is sometimes directed 
toward the person addressed *** and even when it concerns the individual 
commended it does not illustrate encomiastic rules. Certain encomiastic 
connections may be noted, however, in the case of several letters written on 
behalf of the Carthaginian exiles, the senator Celestiacus,’” and the noble 
lady, Maria.*** Here Theodoret again shows his fondness for amplification 
by repeatedly describing their fate in terms of a tragic argument — a com- 
parison doubtless suggested by the element of peripateia in the cases in- 
volved. The account following the introductory auxesis *** in these letters 
regularly mentions the high rank and noble antecedents of the unfortunate 
exiles.* 


3. LONGER APOLOGETIC AND DOCTRINAL LETTERS 


The longer and more formal letters of Theodoret, written in an official 
capacity, have, except in the proemia where rhetorical effort is evident,’ a 
certain severity of composition. Their content is stiffly framed in formal 
sections without apparent attempt to avoid monotony in transitional devices. 


*° Cf. Demetrius, rvzou éxirroAtKol, p. 3: °O 8€ avarartixds, Ov vmép dAXovu mpds dAXov ypadopev 
€Talvov GUYKaTATAEKOVTES » « « 

“Ep. 39, PG 77, 1508C; in Ep. 13, however, recommending the orator, Olympius, Firmus 
develops only the last of these encomiastic topoi. Pliny, in Epp. ii. 13 and iv. 15, illustrates 
more fully the xepdAaca of the encomium adapted to letters of recommendation. 

“ Cf. Simeon, pp. 25-26. 

™ Cf. Przychocki, pp. 372-375. 

™ Cf. ibid., p. 378. 

™ E.g., Epp. 80, 35, XXXV. 

“™ Epp. 29, 31 (without introductory auxesis), 33. 

*° Ep. 70. 

™ Cf. supra, p. 148. 

** The specific terms of recommendation vary; e.g., to Apellion (Ep. 29) Theodoret praises 
the philosophical resignation of Celestiacus; to Domnus, bishop of Antioch (Ep. 81), his 
spiritual progress under misfortune; in the letter to Count Stasimus (Ep. 33) he emphasizes 
the instability of human fortunes. 

Cf. supra, p. 149. 
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In Ep. 83, a defence of his orthodoxy sent to Dioscorus, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, Theodoret passes somewhat abruptly from the proemion to a brief 
résumé of the charges laid by Dioscorus and his own defensive arguments 
by means of the formula:’” Tatra S€ ypdipar viv nvaykdoOnv . . . The sec- 
tion immediately following begins similarly: Tatra Néyw ov ceuruvdpuevos, 
GN’ dtrodoyeto Oar Biaouevos. . . . Further want of variety appears in the 
introductory phrases of later sections in this letter which add the testimonia 
of the Scriptures and the Fathers to Theodoret’s own confession: 


(1272A) Otro xai 6 Oeios ehayyedtorAs Bod... 
Kai 6 rovrou 8€ opavupos €Boa A€yov . . . 
(1272B) Otro xai 6 tpicpaxapios @opas .. . 
(1278A) “Ore 8é Kal 6 THs paxaplas pynpns KijpiAdos . . - 
(1273B) “Or 8 xat trois wept Nectopiov trayopevOeion Topois . . . 


Ep. 113 in which Theodoret appeals to Pope Leo I against his deposition by 
the Latrocinium shows an even greater rigidity in the introductions to the 
sections following the long and elaborate proemion:*"* 


(1316C) 

(1316D) “Eye 8€ rot drocroAtKod tpdv Opovov repipévn tHv Yidov . . . 

(1817B) Wpo 8 ravrov, pabeiv dvriBord map tpav .. . 
) 


"Eva d¢ 68t0ponar wey THs "ExkAnoias Tov KAVOwva .. . 
p } 7 


(1317C 


\ \ i“ c , \ e e “~ ~ a , 
TIpo 8¢ rdvruv, ixeredw TH lepdy bpav Kat TH Oc@ Pidyv xepadny . . . 


In the same formal and hierarchical tone, Theodoret, after a somewhat 
pretentious proemion, marshals the testimonia of the Scriptures and the 
Fathers (to whom he in this letter adds Pope Leo I as further witness) in 
answering the “soldiers” *” by whom, it appears, he had been requested to 
advise proper arguments on the subject of the Divine Omnipotence. 

Where consideration of doctrinal subjects is involved in letters of a more 
personal nature, Theodoret’s manner is more relaxed. In Ep. 180," a reply 
to Timothy, bishop of Doliche, who had inquired of Theodoret the correct 
doctrine on the passibility of the God-Man, Theodoret begins with an en- 
comiastic proemion praising Timothy as his partisan in zeal for the faith and 


7 Cf. supra, n. 90. 

8 Cf. p. 144, n. 23. Cf. also the formal structure of Epp. 145 and 146, tracts in letter form 
(cf. Garnier, cols. 304D, 305B) on the Incarnation and the long treatise-like Ep. 151 (although 
there is personal address in epistolary style near the close (1432B): Av rhv Lperepay aywovvyy 
Tapakade éxOipos tov dirdvOpwxov Hudv ixereboar Acororyv kal mpos adrov Bojoa . . . Tatra 
kal 60a TolatTa mapaKkaArAG THy dperépav OeooeBeav Body mpos Tov Tv OrAwY @edv. According to 
Garnier (col. 313D) Ep. 151, addressed to a group of Eastern monasteries (cf. ibid.) in con- 
demnation of the anathematisms of Cyril of Alexandria, is an encyclical letter. 

1 Ep. 144; Garnier (col. 304A) identifies the soldiers as a detachment of Stablesiani (“de 
numero tertio Stabilisianorum”). Who they were or what their name signifies is uncertain 
(vide Notitia Dignitatum, I, ed. E. Boecking, Bonn, 1839-18538, 209, n. 9; cf. W. Ruge, RE, 
2d. ser., II] A, 1925-1926). 

7 Cf. Ep. 3. 
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closes on an informal, personal note. In introducing the main content — the 
reply to the query of Bishop Timothy — Theodoret promises to adduce his 
arguments from both the Scriptures and the Fathers.’” In the course of his 
discussion, however, he finds that a summary presentation of Biblical testi- 
mony alone has expanded his letter beyond due limits '” and he, therefore, 
promises to send to Timothy his work in dialogue form ** which should 
supplement the present arguments by citations from the Fathers.’ 

Traces of self-conscious control and formality appear again in letters 
which seem to be meant only indirectly — to some extent, at least — for the 
persons to whom they are addressed.” Evidence of this is seen most clearly 
when such letters are viewed beside others containing similar content but 
clearly written in private and personal communication. A comparison be- 
tween Ep. 79 and Ep. 80 is illustrative. Ep. 79 is addressed to Anatolius, 
Theodoret’s friend and patron, requesting him to establish the authenticity 
of the imperial rescript by which Theodoret was forbidden to leave his 
episcopal city. Perhaps, the expectation that the letter would be shown to 
Theodosius II '* or would at least be used as a directive in Anatolius’ repre- 
sentation to the emperor is responsible for its moderate tone. At any rate, 
Ep. 80 sent at about the same time *” and on the same theme to the prefect, 


™ Vide col. 1344A: "Eye 8€ rhv atrnow donactés SeEdpnv Kat &@ mapa THs Oeias eiddyOnv 
Tpadis, kat rapa tav tavtyy éppyverxdtwv Tlatépwv mpobipus pd . 

™ Vide col. 1348B: Tatra ey xehadraiw viv vrnyopevoa Kai THs emioTOAHs UmrepeBnv TO pEeTpov- 

“8 His Eranistes? cf. Garnier, col. 298A. 

™ Vide col. 1848C: Ei 8& edpoun KaAAtypagov mréuiw gov TH doidryTt Kal & StadoyiKds 
oweypaya - + - Kal Tov Adyov edpivas Kai dxUpdoas TA pérepa Tals TOV Ilatépwv didacxadlats. 

“’ One group of Theodoret’s letters falls midway between the treatise in epistolary form, 
the synodal and encyclical letter, and the private letter. They are personal communications 
whose main content, however, is explicitly intended to be shared by others; vide Ep. 21, 
1201B: “Iva 8 kat dubcEns, Oavpacidtare, rovs dyvoobvras Srws ppovotper, ich rAoreverv MUGS +. « 
Cf. Ep. 82, 1265B: Tatra rotvyy paboica rap’ judy 4 dyirys cov diSakdrw rods ayvoobvras .. . 
Cf. also Ep. 150 (vide infra). 

* This possibility is suggested by the query obliquely directed to the emperor (1256D): 
Tlore yap tucis tHv adtod yaAnvornra rept mpdyparos nvoxAncapev 7) TOs peydAous dpxovras 4 
Tois evTavOa KexTypevors TOAXOIs ovowy Kal Aapmpois Bapeis éyevdueOa; and by the passage follow- 
ing in which Theodoret summarizes his benefactions to the town of Cyrus although these are, 
as he says, known to Anatolius; cf. also the flattery of the emperor and empress in Ep. 138 
(1360D, 1861B), likewise addressed to Anatolius as an intercessor. Ep. 119, again to Ana- 
tolius and again requesting his good offices with Theodosius II, has, on the other hand, a 
diffuse and somewhat querulous tone (vide esp. 1828C-1829A) as against the compressed 
and objective exposition of the same theme — the injustice of his condemnation without trial 
—in Ep. 1138, 1316B-C to Pope Leo I. Moreover, that Theodoret did not write Ep. 119 for 
the emperor’s eye is further suggested by the bargaining tone in 1330C: Tovrey (ie., his 
alternatives — that either he be permitted trial before a Western Synod or be allowed to retire 
to his monastery; ie., near Apamea) e péy Svvarov, ro mporepov' ei S€ pn, TO yoov Sevrepov 
mapacxeOjvat pot dua Tod vperepou peyeOous mapaxadAd. 


™ Cf. Giinther, pp. 32-33. 
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Eutrechius, also a friend of Theodoret is decidedly less guarded. One ob- 
serves, for instance, the careful phrasing of Ep. 79 with respect to his intern- 
ment: év 7H Kipw dudyew (1256A) .. . as TO Baotdixd weobeis ypdppare 
Tv Kvpov xatéhaBov (1256B) and the stronger tone in Ep. 80: Kai yap nets 
eis THY Kiipov mepwwpicOnpev (1258C) as well as the contrast between the im- 
petuous outburst in Ep. 80 (1260A): Kav yap pupudxis dvoxepaivovow srt 
Opnve ths Powikyns Tas cvudopds, od Tavoopat TOUTO TOLMY Ews AV TAaVTAS OPA 
and the temperateness of the similar passage in Ep. 79 (1256D-1257A): 
Ri d€ dia rovr6 Tues dvayvepaivovew, br Tov THS Dowixns Exkr\ynowwv Opynvovpev 
THY KaTadvow, TeTEeicOw UuaV TO péyeDos ws ovY Oldv TE NUGS pr adyety. . . . 
Again, the quality of the censure of Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria, in 
Ep. 86 '" is considerably more restrained *” than the lively vituperation of 
those responsible for the decrees of the Latrocinium in Ep. 147 addressed 


to John, bishop of Germanicia:**° “Or. yap riv mpaxrixiy apernv Tots “Apago- 


Bious wadNov } adrots vopobereicbar Tapa ToD Ywrypos vréhaBov avra Bog ra 


mpdypara (1409C );** and later in the same letter (1412C) : Hotor zodvodes 


a“ 


otTws mpos Tas TéTpas THY oiKElay évahNdTovor Xpdav 7 Xapadéovres pos Ta 
dddda To XpGuwa ws ovro THY YvopNY Tpds TOvs Katpods TeTAaBahdovow; 
With the spontaneous nature of this somewhat homely abuse, it is in- 
teresting to compare further the tone of premeditated bitterness against 
Cyril of Alexandria in Theodoret’s letter to John, bishop of Antioch (Ep. 
150). This letter was sent as a kind of foreword to the appended *” copy of 


“8 According to Giinther (p. 39, n. 4 and ff.), Ep. 86 is a synodal letter written by The- 
odoret but sent under the name of Domnus to Flavian of Constantinople; cf. supra, p. 152 f. 
"” Vide col. 1280C: ‘O 8 [ie., Dioscorus] rovtors éupévery Tois Spots ob BovActat, dAX’ avw 
kal Kdtw Tod pakapiov Mdpxov tov Opdvov mpoBaddcrat; 1281A: Tovrwy pepvnpevos Kal Kapov 
cupdv, ws treAaBe, THY SvopEeverav Cdersev- 
°° Two letters to him (Ep. 133 and Ep. 147) are extant in the correspondence of Theod- 
oret and a fuller correspondence is mentioned in Ep. 147, 1409A. 
‘8 Cf, also the vivacity of his account in this letter of the enthusiastic reception of his dis- 
courses delivered at Antioch with the sober description in Ep. 83: 
Ep. 83, 1268C Ep. 147, 1412A-B 
. . lwdvvov tod émoxérov, ds tocottov éydv- "Emnvovy 7a map’ énod év *Avrioxela Aeyoueva 
yuo Stadeyopévor Hudv, ds dudw TO xeipe kweiv, Kal dSeAgpot Gvres Kal dvayvOoTat yevOmevor Kat 
Kat StaviotacOa woAAaKis - «+ - Sidxovoe yetpotovynPevtes Kat mpecBitepor Kat 
ériskoTot: Kal peta TO TEAOS THS Starekews 
repuTTUGOVTO Kal KaTepidovv Kat KehaAnv kal 
a7nOn Kal xelpas’ Twes S€ aitoy Kat yovarwv 
fmtovto Tyv SiackaAlay yay drooTohKny 
ovopalovTes «+ - 
Another illustration of Theodoret’s relaxed manner in a private and personal communication 
is the lively report of his altercation with the emperor in Ep. 169 addressed to his metro- 
politan, Alexander of Hierapolis, whose deputy Theodoret was in presenting to the emperor 
the case of the Oriental bishops at Chalcedon in 431 after the lamentable proceedings at the 
Council of Ephesus. 
*® Vide Ep. 150, 1416A: ‘Yréraga 8é kai Tas yeyernwevas dvtippijoes THE pov TH emiaToAT - - « 
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Cyril’s anathematisms together with the refutations of each by Theodoret: 


“HAynoa 6€ étt avip Towaivey axov Kai Toipyny TooavTyY TEeTLOTEVLEVOS Kat 
deparrevew Ta acbern Tov TpoBaTwv TpooTEeTaypEevos vomEt meV avTOs, Kat Nlav 
TPodpas, avaTysTAGy TE TELPATaL THS VdcoU Kal Ta Opéppata Kai TOY aypiwv 
Onpiwv xareroétepa Ta Toawopeva Kafiornow (1418B). 

The man, Theodoret, then, is not vainly to be sought in his letters, par- 
ticularly in those in which we see him revealed as a storm-center in the 
Christological controversies which so darkened and embittered his episco- 
pate. In the more objective role of consoler or eulogist, his sympathy is 
extended and his praise is bestowed, it is true, by means of thought-patterns 
and devices imposed by long rhetorical tradition; but these were the senti- 
ments which his fifth-century correspondents expected to hear from him 
and he faithfully reflects, although with a changeful pen and in what we 
cannot doubt was a genuine, personal message, the conventional themes 
and devices of praise and condolence which were current in his day. 


IV. SOME STYLISTIC FEATURES 


A. CHARACTERISTICS OF HIS STYLE 


The Bibliotheca of Photius declares that Theodoret’s style is clear, ele- 
vated, without redundancy, and not devoid of sweetness.’ These qualities 
are admirably suited to good epistolary style.” Stylistically, the letter should 
be, according to Demetrius, a blend of xépis and ioxvdrys * — that is, of the 
graceful and the plain. Ornament in the form of allusions, figures, stories, 
etc., is desired but as a judiciously applied enhancement of clear expression. 
Among the rhetorical devices which one would not expect, therefore, to 
appear prominently in good letter style are surely the figures of redundancy 
and repetition, and these do not, as a matter of fact, have a significant repre- 
sentation in the letters of Theodoret, with the exception of periphrasis, often 
in the form of antinomasia.* The scattered occurrences of pleonasm * and 
epanaphora ° do not constitute a stylistic mannerism. More characteristic is 


* Cf. supra, p. 126, n. 28. 

* Cf. supra, p. 134, n. 40. 

* Cf. mept éppnveias, 235. 

*Le., in the constant use of titles of address habitual in the later Greek rhetoric and in 
periphrastic titles for the Deity (although @eés alone is occasionally found as in Ep. 22, 
1204B, Ep. 31, 1209C.) An interesting adaptation of a profane concept is Theodoret’s use of 
the title Xopyyds for the Deity; cf. Epp. 24, 1205A; 57, 1229C; 73, 1244A. 

* E.g., in Epp. 14, 1188C; 21, 1201B; 122, 1333A. 

*Some striking examples are found, however, as in Epp. 14, 1188B; 77, 1245C; 142, 
1368B; cf. the elaborate epanaphora (and general ornateness) in the fragments of Theodoret’s 
eulogy for John Chrysostom given in the Bibliotheca of Photius (cod. cclxxiii). 
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a certain elegant fullness of language," which has not yet become the verbal 
turgescence of a later time as, for example, in the letters of Theophylactos 
Simokatta. It was, doubtless, his refined circumlocutions which elicited 
Photius’ admiring comment on the tone of elevation in Theodoret’s style.* 
The letters also show, on the whole, a restrained use of figures of sound 
and of rhetorical devices for enlivening style. Paranomasia, however, is a 
relatively frequent sound device. Of the instances which appear to be inten- 
tional, the most striking occur at the letter’s close, rounding it off,° so to 
speak. Ep. X concludes: Ki 8€ ovyds pds pdovous pas, eime kal THs ovynS THY 
airtay, ty édéyEwper ob dixaiws ovyavra and Ep. 18: “Awéorera ov rij evyeveig 
oTapviov pédtTos olov ai KvAtooat pedutroupyotor péduTTaL TOU aTUpaKos TEpL- 
ovidoa Ta &vOn."° The ornamental conclusion might be also an apparently 
deliberate instance of parachesis as in Ep. XXX: . . . dromov yap rov peév 


Gypov TH of} oixknoe: dardpiveobau, THY dé TOW TH Of arodnpia opuKpiverbat * 
or of polyptoton, as in Ep. XLI (with alliteration): . . . kai dodoyovpevos 
Omep THS wyvoias, kai ddydv dia THY dyvovav. Other seemingly deliberate in- 
stances of these figures as well as cases of alliteration ” are few and scat- 
tered. Among devices for added vividness Theodoret favors most the 
expansive movement produced by polysyndeton. Asyndeton, on the other 
hand, is rare.* But even in multiplying connectives, Theodoret does not 


incline toward elaborateness, using most often the two, three, and fourfold 


"Vide e.g., Ep. XXXV: Kai yap weipav atrod ciAnpapev mAciova éreidy Kal THs HueTepas 
matpidos Kwely TOUS olakas eiAnye Kal Tapa TavTa Tov THs apxhs xpovov e€ oipiwy depecOat ro 
oxdpos cobas kuBepvav rapeoxevacev. Cf. Epp. 30, 1208D; XXXIII, p. 27, 1-5. 

°Cf. p. 1; an elevated tone is achieved also by frequent hyperbaton, a characteristic 
of the high style but a standard device in Theodoret’s day (cf. J. M. Campbell, The Influence 
of the Second Sophistic on the Style of the Sermons of St. Basil the Great, Washington, 1922, 
p. 66). Further impressiveness is added by the use of ieis and jpeis for éyé and ov. However, 
there seems to be no conscious effort toward impressive effect in these cases. éya and jets 
were readily interchanged in late Greek (cf. Sister Agnes Clare Way, The Language and 
Style of the Letters of St. Basil, Washington, 1927, p. 2) and, like St. Basil, Theodoret fre- 
quently “changes from singular to plural or vice versa in the same letter or even in the same 
sentence” (ibid.). 

° The addition of such finishing touches is criticized unfavorably by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus (Rhet. x. 18) who calls these devices the “dessert at the end of a feast” and, in the 
phrase of Aristophanes, ém@vAAidas Kai orwpvApara. 

Cf. the conclusions of Epp. I, XXX, XXXV, 78, 74, 107, 128; cf. also the close of 
Ep. XLIV. Sakkelion reads: kai reioat cavtijy, ws cis paxpotepay eEedypoce [i.e., the deceased 
Susannah] yjv féca 7 Oc . . . Perhaps in view of Theodoret’s penchant for paranomasia 
at the end of his letters (as well as in consideration of the sense) Cwnv for yjv would be a 
more likely reading. 

" Cf. Ep. 39; a final rounding is occasionally effected also by a superfluous generalization 
as, e.g., in Ep. XXII: Xadera yap Kal TA THS HTELpOV vavayias cf. also Epp. 135, 136, 141. 

* Cf. Epp. 28, 1204C; 134, 1352D; 185, 1353C. 

There are, however, elaborate examples in Ep. 116, 1824C, 1325A; cf. also Ep. 21, 
1200C, 1201D. 
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varieties of polysyndeton.* Examples of parenthesis and irony are sufli- 
ciently frequent for remark; yet one hesitates to ascribe rhetorical purpose 
to Theodoret’s use of the former device, since most of the instances appear 
to be merely an afterthought or an additional detail hastily inserted.** There 
is a clear use of rhetorical irony, however, in Theodoret’s reference to the 
judges who condemned him at the Latrocinium in Ep. 189 (1861D): rap 
dixatoraryy Tov iepov Sixacrav édeEdpefa Whdov and in other letters.1* The 
enlivening device of the interrogation also appears with some prominence, 
often with exclamatory effect.’ Rhetorical design is indicated most strik- 
ingly when the questions occur in cumulative form, but even in this case 
Theodoret uses the figure with heightened rhetorical effectiveness in his 
more formal moods by combining it with epanaphora. For example, the 
rapid fire of successive questions in the informal Ep. 147 to John of Ger- 
manicia "* produces an impression of great liveliness but also one of greater 
spontaneity than the mannered sequence of three interrogations all begin- 
ning with zis in the more impersonal Ep. 140 to the magister officiorum, 
Vincomalus.”” The so-called Gorgianic figures: parison, paromoion, and 
antithesis are not admissible in good epistolary style, according to Gregory 
Nazianzen,” and in the letters of Theodoret relatively few instances of 
parallelism occur.” Theodoret’s conservatism in matters of style is further 
illustrated by the fact that his clausulae preferences in a little less than nine- 
tenths of the cases in a thousand final clausulae follow the generally pre- 
ferred forms * of the Greek accentual curses: + ---= (2), ~-----~= (4). 
Some reflection, perhaps, of the metrical clausula tradition might be in- 
ferred from Theodoret’s fondness for a final choriamb, and more impor- 


“ More ambitious examples of this figure occur in Theodoret’s more elaborate composi- 
tions as in his Graecarum Affectionum Curatio where he uses sevenfold (VI, ed. I. Raeder, 
Leipzig, 1904, p. 151, 13-15; VIII, p. 197, 14-15) and even fourteenfold polysyndeton (IX, 
p. 286, 22-25). 

* E.g., in Epp. 15, 1189B; 23, 1204C; 60, 1232B. 

™ Cf. Epp. 118, 1328A; 119, 1328C; cf. also Epp. 46, 1224C; 47, 1295A; 132, 18498. 

“ E.g., in Epp. 42, 1217D; 85, 1276D; 88, 1284A. 

* C£. col. 1410B and supra, p. 166; cf. also Ep. 126, 1340A-B. 

” Cf. col. 1364C. This more formal manner of Theodoret in the use of successive inter- 
rogations with epanaphora is illustrated also in his Historia Ecclesiastica, V, 1232D, and in the 
portion of one of his homilies published by Schwartz (Neue Aktenstiicke zum ephesinischen 
Konzil von 431, Abhandlungen der bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, XXX (1920), 
20, 16-17) and in his Graecarum Affectionum Curatio (V, p. 142, 11-19). 

* Ep. 51, 108A. 

“CE. e.g. Ep. 44 (with epanaphora): xai Geparcicat pev Tov Tov ddwv Dedv, Oeparredoar Sk 
Tov yvjovov adrod SodAoy . . . Ep. 10 (with chiasmus): nai Bddde Th TExVYN TOvs adiKodvTas Kal 
Tois Um’ éxetvuv Baddopévors éxdpuve . . . Cf. also Ep. 1 (conclusion). 

“Cf. A. W. De Groot, La Prose Métrique des Anciens, Collection d@’Etudes Latines, Les 
Belles Lettres, Paris, 1926, p. 38. 
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tantly, a final cretic (dactyl) which is represented in approximately one-fifth 
of the total number of cases examined; yet in only about one-eighth of 
these does he employ the popular pattern, - 00 -uv.” The important form 
vv’ however, occurs relatively often (in something more than a hun- 
dred cases). On the other hand, about one-sixth of the clausula metrically 
tested show the generally avoided forms, —-UU—v or ~--v.” 

In his note on the style of Theodoret’s Historia Ecclesiastica, Photius re- 
marks the occasional boldness of his metaphors.” This criticism we should 
not extend to his letters. Here, metaphors and comparisons are based largely 
on such staples of the sophistic (and Christian”) repertoire as the athletic 
games and the life of the sea; and both types of imagery appear sometimes 
in the same letter. Bishop Flavianus is praised in Ep. 11 as “a harbor fire 
illumining the port of the apostolic faith” and “liberating the ignorant from 
the reefs.” In the sentence immediately following, Flavianus is called “the 
noble champion who willingly enters the apostolic combat.” In Ep. 12, a 
letter of consolation to Bishop Irenaeus, Theodoret again turns suddenly 
from the metaphors of the athlete and the contest to marine imagery and 
then reverts briefly to the former. It would seem from this that these figures 
so universal and of such long standing in Greek literature had lost all specific 
image value.** Unrest in the Church is regularly referred to by Theodoret 
as “surf,” “a tempest,” or “a dark cloud”;” her tranquillity as “a calm,” her 
bishops as “pilots,” and the office of governing her as “holding a rudder.” Of 
poetic origin like imagery drawn from the life of the sea, the figure of bees 
is a familiar one in the letters. Theodoret is particularly fond of the picture 
of bees drawing sweetness even from bitter plants.*° In Ep. 62, he uses this 
comparison to justify a quotation from a pagan source. In Ep. IV it is re- 
peated in turning away a compliment to himself as a writer and in Ep. XIX, 
the bee rejecting all which is of no value to him, serves as a counterpart to 
those who use discrimination in the pursuit of knowledge. Bee imagery is 
developed metaphorically in Ep. XXIII to represent students whom The- 


* Cf. ibid., Table at p. 32. 

* Ibid. 

* Thid. 

5 Bibliotheca, cod. xxxi: . . . éviore tais peradopais mapaBoAws - - - éxpyoaro. 

"Cf, Campbell, p. 98. The specifically Christian comparison of the work of the fisherman 
with the sacred ministry is developed by Theodoret in Ep. 76, 1246B. 

* Cf. Guignet (Saint Grégoire de Nazianze et la Rhétorique, Paris, 1911, pp. 141-143) on 
the metaphor 46Ayrys and dywvorns. 


” In Ep. 92, 1288A, the three are combined: . . . xai diadvoe 76 védos 76 oxvOpwrov . - - 
El 8& kai ovyywpicor Tov xeipava viKfoat . . - ipeis de roy KAvdwva orépgopev . . . Cf, Ep. 94, 
1288C. 


*° This image occurs also in Theodoret’s Graecarum Affectionum Curatio, I, p. 34, 25 ff. 
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odoret sends to the “attic meadows’ of the sophist, Isocacius. Another re- 
current simile compares persons of vacillating mind with chameleons.” 
Other images are similarly unambitious;” e.g., he sends his commentary on 
St. Paul for the criticism of the unknown recipient of Ep. 1 as refiners test 
gold by fire. In Ep. 10, the advocate, Elias, is urged to protect the victims 
of the wicked Abrames by laws as with shields. Andrew, bishop of Samo- 
sata, is praised in Ep. 24 for having like a wise and solicitous physician 
tendered his aid unasked. In Ep. 45, Anatolius is assured that all the Ori- 
entals are disposed toward him as children toward a father. With more 
sophistic exertion, the pupils of the eyes are described in Ep. 49 as mirrors 
which, however, reflect not the image of their possessor but that of others 
and in Ep. X, Theodoret begs the sophist, Aerius, for letters on the plea that 
sweeter and purer streams flow from cisterns which are often drained. It is 
to be noted further that, in general, Theodoret’s metaphors and comparisons 
in his letters are quite casual. With few exceptions ** he does not follow the 
sophistic practice of establishing a meticulous correspondence between the 
objects of the comparison or prolonging the development of the figure.™ 

Yet, however casually and spontaneously Theodoret drew upon a tradi- 
tional repertoire in metaphor and simile, he is sometimes careful to segregate 
citations borrowed from a pagan source. In Ep. 21 to a lawyer, Eusebius, 
before and after his quotation of pagan utterances — by Socrates, Demos- 
thenes, Thucydides,” Homer — on the subject of a philosophical acceptance 
of the sorrows of life, he underlines the superiority of Christian pronounce- 
ments on this theme: Aioyvvopa: yap, épooyd, kat rods radra [i.e., the words 
of St. Paul and the example of patriarchs, prophets, martyrs, etc.] peév yKuorra 
penabnkoras vd d€ wovys TodnynOevras THs pioews Kal év Tos dyaou THs dperis 
duampépavras (1200C). . . . Kai dda 8€ rovrous mpoodpowa Kat Tapa TonTav 
Kat pyTopwv Kat diiooodwrv padiws av Tus ovdhéLerev: GAN’ Hytv of Peto Ab-yor 
Tpos Tacav wpédeav apxotow (1201A). In Ep. 62, the opening proverb, 
Adée Budcoas *° is justified by an apology: Ovdsev yap daeuxds @HOnv Tovey Kal 

* Cf. Epp. 1387, 1857D; 147, 1412B; 172, 1485D (in Latin translation). 

= . supra, chap. I for Theodoret’s use of conventional imagery with regard to the letter 
as sucn. 

“s Vide Epp. XIV; 76, 1245B; 123, 1334C-D. 

“ Cf. Campbell, p. 97. 

* The reference to Thucydides (ii. 64) and to Demosthenes (De Corona, 97) are used 
again and in the same defensive vein in Ep. XII which encourages the philosopher, Palladius, 
to bear his misfortunes in a philosophic spirit; cf. Ep. XIII in which Theodoret reproves 
Olympius Germanicus for mentioning Hermes and the Muses in his letter: O8 yap T permet 
yAwooas edocBeiv dedidaypévars Sapdvev mpopépew AaorAdvev dvépara. 

* From Democritus, according to Macarius, V, 47 (Corpus Paroemigraphorum, II, ed. 


E. L. Leutsch, Gottingen, 1841). Theodoret, however, seems to know it merely as a popular 
saying: ro Adfe Biwoas, elpyxe pév Tis Tov wéAa Kadoupevwov copay (Ep. 62, beginning). 
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Tapa TOV d\AwY TVA ywv 75 Xpyjowsov and, as further defence, by a briefly 
developed comparison between his drawing from an alien source and the 
action of bees who find honey even in bitter herbs. However, in Ep. XXXIII 
a quotation from Euripides *' and in Ep. XLVIII one from Sophocles ** and 
from a comic poet * are given without defence or apology. Moreover, in 
Ep. 96 to Nomus (whom Theodoret addresses as a man educated dd ris 
Ovpabev madelas . . . kai ra Oeta) a scriptural ® and a pagan quotation 
are combined in the same sentence. Again, at the close of Ep. 30, Aerius, 
the recipient, is urged to persuade his friends to emulate the hospitality of 
Alcinous although the tone of the conclusion is otherwise exclusively Chris- 
tian and its final sentiment is an adaptation (complimentary to Aerius’ pro- 
fession as a sophist) of I Cor. 2:9: kat diravOpwrig ypwpévors bro xvetrar 
SHoew a pyTE NOyos Eizety, TE vods loyver Loyicacba.” 

Quotations from popular wisdom are rare in Theodoret’s letters, which 
is surprising because the proverb was a stock device for epistolary embel- 
lishment.** Citations of proverbs which do occur are generally “* labeled as 
such by the phrases: 76 67) Neyduevov “ or ws Ezos eizetv.” In some instances, 


Theodoret’s own turns of expression suggest the homely style of the popular 
saying; €.g., od ei ivdpiOua. Tv juerépwv TpLXdv oXoinnEv OTOpaTa . . .*" OF 
Extive roivuv T6oe ert TOU TapdVvTOS TO KpEOS, OVX iva pH ddeiro, GAN iva 76 ypéos 

* From the lost Antiope (vide Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck, Leipzig, 
1889, p. 419). 

* A paraphrase of Sophocles’ Trachiniae, ll. 123-124. In Ep. X to Aerius the phrase xai 
Adyou xetpdppov Sixyy echoes Iliad, T.222; cf. also the allusion to the tale of Ulysses and the 
Sirens in Ep. XXVII, 10, the reference to the story of the apple of discord in Ep. 150, 1414C, 
and the quotation from Iliad Z.484 in Ep. 24, 1206A. 

® Sakkelion (p. 42, n. 2) ascribes this reference: gépe 5 odros od puppivas Kat dvOy Kara 
Tov KwpuKoy ékeivov dypov to a lost work of Aristophanes. 

* Eph. 4:26. 

" Iliad, I. 256. 

* Cf. Ep. 29 in which Apellion after being regaled by Theodoret with a theatrical presenta- 
tion of the fate of Celestiacus as a tragedy worthy of Aeschylus or Sophocles, is urged to 
extend to Celestiacus and his household the benevolence of Abraham. Theodoret’s taste 
for theatrical imagery (vide p. 163) is a well-known sophistic trait; cf. Ep. XLVI: Acirat 
rolvuy 8. jpav THs bpetepas peyaAomperetas, Gore pel? iperepwv éeridnpjoa ypapparev Kaas avrod 
Thy Teviay Kal codioTixés Tpaywdovvrwy and also Guignet (Saint Grégoire de Nazianze et la 
Rhétorique, p. 148); cf. also for the close juncture of pagan and Christian allusions, Ep. XLVI: 

. mapas Tod cod pdvOave TlAdrwvos tivos détos obros. Ei 5& A€yers py Tovs éxetvou yOmous él TOU 
mapOvTos Kpareiv, dkovoov Tod SeoroTou Tév GAwv vopoberobvTos. 

* Vide Ps.-Liban., p. 21, 3; Demetr., wepi éppyveias, 232; Greg. Naz., Ep. 51, 105C. 

“The popular phrase dyw xérw (cf. Salzmann, Sprichwérter und sprichwértliche Redens- 
arten bei Libanius, Tubingen, 1910, p. 92) is used without introduction in Epp. 86, 1280C, 
164 (Schwartz, p. 21, 1. 5). 

* Vide Epp. X, 1; 16, 1192D; 44, 1221B. 

*“ Vide Ep. 8, 1181B. 

“Ep. 87; cf. Ep. 185, 1356A: ‘Hyeis 8& otre tais Opiéiv icapiOpwv jpiv yevopévov 
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av€jow.** This somewhat sophistic notion is found also in the letters of St. 
John Chrysostom.” | 

In his references for illustrative purposes to Biblical personages and in- 
cidents, Theodoret draws chiefly from the Old Testament and in the matter 
of quotation the Scriptures far outweigh other sources. This is particularly 
true, of course, in the case of letters of a didactic or hortatory nature where 
(as in the sermon’) testimonia in the form of serried Biblical quotations 
occur in quantity. An examination of Theodoret’s accuracy in making these 
quotations shows in most cases the admirable precision which one would 
expect from an ecclesiastical writer whose knowledge of the Scriptures was 
both deep and broad.” Minor divergences by small alterations in some 
cases ** and a comparatively few important departures from the scriptural 
source ** lead, however, to the supposition that Theodoret quoted the Scrip- 
tures in his letters without the text of his passage before him.** Sometimes, 
it is instructive to note, Theodoret’s applications of scriptural testimony 
seem to miss their mark. There is, for example, the somewhat absurd con- 
junction in the proemion of Ep. V of a quotation apparently compounded 
of Isai. 65:25 (or 11:6) and Prov. 22:24, dpvews civ 7G Aéovts ovvavdilerbat 
with the theme of his own unworthiness to address the hipparch, Florentius, 
to whom the letter is sent. Again in Ep. XXXIX, a quite superficial use is 
made of I Peter 4:8: zpd ravrwv ri eis Eavrovs aydarny exrevt Exovres Sri dydarn 
kahvmre: tAHOos dpapridv to illustrate the rhetorical rule for the encomium: 
i.e., that flaws in the character of the person being praised should not be 
mentioned by his eulogist. In Ep. XLIII, John 12:32: kéya © av tod éx 
THS YNS TavTas EXkvow pos éuavrdv is ineptly applied in a context which 
treats of the dogma of the resurrection. Similar lack of precision in the use 
of illustrative materials can be seen also in the analogy drawn in Ep. 16." 
Theodoret means to support his complaint that the Nestorian controversy 


® Ep. 61; cf. also Ep. 103: . . . xal rijs pudlas éxrivw 7d ypéos’ ovx tva TO TpiTdOnTov bpAnpa. 
Siadvow dad’ iva rréov épydowpa. Ta yap rijs pirias ddArjipara did TAS exticews adéerar. 

“ Ep. 22, col. 624. 

” Cf. Probst, pp. 168-169. 

* Cf. Tillemont, XV, 215. 

a Ep. TE 1245D: Ei yap TAoXeEl Pe ee and I Cor. 12:26: KGL €LTE TACKEL ee 

Ep. 83, 1269A: “Adpwv éyevouny and IT Cor, 12:11: Téyova afpwv ... 

Ep. 87, 1281A: kAalew pera KAaiovtwv, Kal xalpew pera yaipovtoy and Rom. 12:15: Xalpeuv 
PETA XalpovTwv, KAaiew peta KNaLOVTW. 

* Cf., e.g., the loose citation of Ezech. 34:2-4 in Ep. II, ll. 12-14, of Luke 19:28 in Ep. 78, 
1253A, and of Acts 25:16 in Ep. 81, 1260C. 

“J. Schulte (Theodoret von Cyrus als Apologet, Theologische Studien der Leo-Gesell- 
schaft, X, Vienna, 1904, 193) finds similar precision with relatively few exceptions in Theod- 
oret’s quotations from the Scriptures in his apologetical works. 

* Theodoret has “O7’ dy tywOe (p. 35, 1. 17). 

° Vide 1192D-1198C. 
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had become a fruitless battle over terminology. Whether one spoke of the 
Virgin as dvOpwmordxos or as @eordxos, maintains Theodoret, the ultimate 
meaning, that she was the Mother of Christ as Man and His handmaiden as 
God, was the same. He offers as analogies David, who slew Goliath even 
though he was not clad in full armor, and Samson, who with only the jaw- 
bone of an ass overcame a thousand at once. Neither of these men, Theod- 
oret goes on to say, was reprehended after the victory because he won with- 
out the full panoply of war. This development of his parallel further con- 
fuses the connection, at no time clearly apposite, with Theodoret’s point: 
that terminology, like weapons used in warfare, is not an essential factor in 
a controversy and does not of necessity affect the issue. All this might be 
partially excused by supposing that Theodoret chose his examples with 
more dispatch and less forethought in writing letters than in composing 
tractates or other more formal expositions, but we find Photius noting a 
similar flaw in Theodoret’s Historia Ecclesiastica: . . . éviore rats perado- 
pats . . . @omep airepoKddws Expnoaro.” 

Further, the letters of Theodoret receive a characteristic stamp from a 
certain element of repetitiousness, a tendency toward using again and again 
the same turns of expression or pattern of thought. One suspects that these 
may reflect some of his own habitual speech mannerisms. Theodoret may 
have belonged to that class of persons whose favorite clichés in speech 
identify them as surely as the most intimate facets of their personality. One 
manifestation of this bent in the order of thought patterns is his preference 
for a climactic or cumulative arrangement of ideas; e.g., at the beginning of 
Ep. 51: “A€udéyaora pev avra Kal avta THS apeTHns Ta KaTopOdpata’ a€iayaoro- 
repa Se daiverar yorrns emutvydvra, Sinyeto Oar hapmpas adta Suvapévys °* OF 
of climactic expression as, e.g., in Ep. 119 (13828D): Kai rodro Sis yiverar 
kat tpis, ore Sé dre kai Terpaxis Or in Ep. XIII: “AAN dyPopar kai Nav d&yPopar 

. or Ep. III: 4s wodAnv exw Tov dpovrida Kai obddpa zokdynv. Theodoret 
shows a particular fondness also for certain words such as woAvOpddAnros ** 
and the poetic compounds with zp:- common in late prose: 7év tpropaxa- 
plov mpodytav,” rhv tpimdOyrov . . . édirida,” Tov TpLTAA Lov TONLTEVOMEVOV; 


and for certain turns of phrase: oddév dmeuxds “ or auKodavriav vhatvew.”* 


** Bibliotheca, cod. xxxi. 

°° Cf. for similar effect Epp. 19, 1197B; 37, 1218C-D; 121, 1882B; 141, 1865A. 
® Vide, e.g., Epp. 9, 1181C; 29, 1208A; 81, 1209A; 58, 1228C; 65, 1236C. 

© Vide Ep. 17, 1196B. 

" Vide Ep. 18, 1197A. 

" Vide Ep. 42, 1217D. 

* Vide Epp. 3, 1176C; 42, 1217D; 62, 1283A; 78, 1241D; 102, 1296A. 

* Vide Epp. 83, 1268B; 86, 1280A; 91, 1285B; 137, 1357C; 148, 1869A. 
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Among Theodoret’s favorite themes is that of the destructive effect of time 
on created things.” In Ep. 13, he acknowledges a gift of Lesbian wine from 
one Cyrus.” The tone of the entire letter is strangely forced and the usually 
tactful *’ Theodoret, writing, perhaps, in a mood of deep dejection," is so 
ungracious as to suggest the likelihood that his friend’s gift would turn sour 
with the passage of time. He continues dolefully: AwBarau [i.e., time] yap 
Kal olvous BoTEp ad Kal THpact, Kai duTots Kal oikodopats Kai Tots GAAOLS YELpO- 
mourous. In the preface to his Historia Ecclesiastica he expresses himself 
similarly: 6 yap xpdvos \wBarar Tav Cwypddav rHv réxvyv and also in Ep. 59: 
Tots pev yap owpacr Avpaiverat [i.e., time] Kai 7d pev &vOo0s dmoovAG 76 O€ yjpas 
éndye.. . . In Ep. VII, however, which accompanied his own gift of wine 
to the sophist, Aerius, he takes a more optimistic view: . . . xpdvos 8€ Kat 
YHPAS TOLEet TYLLWTATOY TE KAL YOLOTOV, TPOOHVH TE KaL TPGoV, Kal TALS TOV TLVOv- 
Tov Kepahais ov waxdpevov. . . In Epp. 48, 44, and 47 there is a striking 
similarity in the treatment of one passage particularly:” 

Ep. 43 (1220D): . . . tov émoxdrov pev Gvopa repipépoorta, dAXOTpLa 

d€ Kai avopamddwy edtpoTMy émitndevovTa. 
Ep. 44 (1221C): . . . dump ts, émoxdrov pev dvopa mepipépuv, ddAdOTpLa 
S€ Kat Tov ert THs OKNVAS emiTydetov .. . 
Ep. 47 (1224D): ... 6 eAaBéotatos 6 Seiva . . . Katnyopiay dvad_eEapevos 


ION a > 4 a 3 , € 4 
ovdé Tots émietkéot TOV avdparodwv apLoTTOVCGr. 


B. ATTRIBUTIONS ON THE BASIS OF STYLE 


This tendency toward repetitiousness on the part of Theodoret is a valu- 
able aid in determining whether the letters included in his correspondence 
under another name ™ or under a collective name ” were in reality written 


* This idea is also developed by John Chrysostom in Ep. 63 (proemion). 

° Cf. supra, p. 156, n. 109. 

* On the other hand, Theodoret shows extraordinary tact in his handling of the delicate 
situation involved in Ep. XXXII addressed to the prefect, Theodotus. After a proemion de- 
signed to assure Theodotus that his exalted position is regarded with the proper degree of awe 
by those in whose name he is being invited to the dedication of the Church of the Apostles 
and Prophets, Theodoret gracefully contrasts with this show of respect the confidence in- 
spired by Theodotus’ personal qualities of mildness and gentleness — all preparatory to the 
suggestion that perhaps Theodotus would find it more convenient not to accept the invitation 
literally but to celebrate the occasion even at a distance by a spiritual participation. (The 
underlying implication in all this may be that the citizens of Cyrus would find the reception 
and entertainment of this dignitary an embarrassing financial strain). 

*§ Cf. Garnier, col. 262C. 

® Cf. Epp. 83 and 109 for similarity in proemia. 

Epp. 43, 44, and 47 are addressed respectively to Pulcheria Augusta, to a patrician, 
Senator, and to Proclus of Constantinople on the subject of the hostile actions of a certain 
bishop (Athanasius of Perrha? cf. Ginther, p. 12) who was plotting, according to Theodoret, 
to raise the amount of the state imposts in the district of Cyrestica. 

™ Epp. 149, 155, 161. 

“Epp. 152-154, 156-160, 170. 
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by him. For demonstration, I have selected the following parallels as a 
sampling. Marked similarity can be observed, for example, between the 
introduction of Ep. 112 and Ep. 158 (‘Avadopa rv “Avatohicdy mpds Tov 
evoeBéotarov Baothéa ....)."* The proemion of Ep. 156, a letter to the 
people of Constantinople ascribed to John of Antioch and his associates, is 
to be compared with a similar passage in Ep. 78 (1252C-D). Gen. 31:39 
quoted in the introduction of both letters conforms in neither precisely to 
the scriptural source but some of the variations in Ep. 78 occur again in the 
quotation as it appears in Ep. 156. Again, Ep. 154 (‘Emoroky rav airav 
[i.e., av “Avarodixav | mpds THY ev Kwvoravrwovmdde ovyk\nrov) has a con- 
clusion which in both thought and language recalls the conclusion of Ep. 
156." On the other hand, Ep. 149 addressed to Nestorius, which appears as 
Ep. 1 in the correspondence of John of Antioch ® and which Garnier " sup- 
poses to have been really composed by Theodoret should not be ascribed to 


e Ep. 112 begins: "HArioapev metrravo0at Ta oxv0 pwrd ... Ta d€ vor Tapa THS OFS OOLOTHTOS 
ypadevta opodpa Huds jviacev. 
Ep. 158: “HaAmicapev Avow écecbar tod "Avyvmtiaxod KAVdwvos . . . TA THs evoeBelas THs 
iperépas Sexopevor ypdppara ewerabnper S€ THs €Aridos. Cf. Ep. 170, 1477C: Taira éBovAevodpeba 
. €Amidos. 
“ Cf. also the following comparisons: 
Ep. 154, 1445C: . . . nai ris dyias Tevrnxooris . . . dmoxdeioavtes - « - 
Ep. 152 (Avadopi tov “Avatoducév mpos tov BaoiAée . . -), 1441A: . . « Kal pyre Tis dyias 
Ilevrnxoortijs . . - dmoxAaoadvrwv . . . 
Ep. 154, 1445C-D: Ac . . . perapedcia 
Ep. 153 (Avadopa rév abrév mpds tas BaoiAidas), 1444C-D: . . . ob xdpw . . . yvyoiws . - - 
Ep. 153, 1444B: . . . cat iorov dpdaxyvys, kata Tov Ipopyrny, thaivovow. 
Ep. 155, 1448B: . . . iords dpaxvys, cata Tov Hpodyrny, vrapye 
Ep. 99, 1293A: . . . iordv dpdyvys, cata Tov Ipopyrny, troAapBavopev Ta THS ovKOpavTias 
updopara- 
Ep. 155, 1448B: ... rovs d€... TANBPEAn Ma 
Ep. 157 (Avagopa rijs “Avarodixys ovvddos mpos Tov KaAAinxov Baohéa . . -), 1453B: Kai 
éopey . . . Vrodaivovtes . - . 
Ep. 159, 1457A: . . . d yap . . . éoopeba 
Ep. 159 (conclusion: . . . ddd’ es trayiota évreiOev dradrayivat, Kat éAevMepov dépa HeacacBar. 
Ep. 38 (conclusion): . . . kal aiOpias fds ws Tay.oTa KaBapas droAatoat. 
Ep. 160 (conclusion): . .. kai tots dupioByntovpévors Exactov pépos Tov apdiot BytovvTwy 
CVOTHVAL 
Ep. 128 (conclusion): . . . Kai rév vowobévtwv cuvayonorav dvtayorLopevuv. 
* PG 77, 1449-1457. 
® Cols. 310D-3114A; it is difficult to understand Garnier’s comparison of Ep. 149 with Ep. 
16. The two letters do not, as he claims they do, employ “almost the same words” in treating 
of the doctrine of the Virgin @eordxos and if Ep. 149 uses an argument found also in Ep. 16, 
i.e., that the Christian world should not be overturned for the sake of terminology, the point is 
sufficiently obvious to have occurred to John as well as to Theodoret or, since Theodoret was a 
member of the group represented in Ep. 149, it may have been employed at his suggestion. 
On the face of it, John, the fellow-townsman and old friend of Nestorius, would plausibly be 
expected to take the lead in the delicate task of inducing in the latter more amenable 
dispositions. 
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him. The parenthetical insertions: os vopifo,” ws éywye otpas,”® ws dv rs 
eirou,’” as dbdcas épyy,” do not recall the style of Theodoret nor does the 
rhetorical mannerism in 1456D: Tatra map’ jdv ovpBovrevOnre rapaxadd. 
Tatra mpagar mapakdynOynrt . . . Moreover, the use of yvyotdrys as a title of 
address,” rare in any case,” is not found in the letters ascribed with cer- 
tainty to Theodoret, but it is used twice by John of Antioch.” Finally, in 
the listing of the bishops * in whose names the letter was sent, Theodoret is 
mentioned third. Even if it were supposed that in writing for John of 
Antioch he might thus impersonally add his own name to the rest, it is 
probable that it would have appeared last as in the case of two other letters 
published by Schwartz,* each headed by the listed names (that of The- 
odoret at the end) of the Eastern bishops sent in an embassy of protest to 
the emperor after the Ephesian Council of 481. That Theodoret was the 
author of both these letters can be seen from the similarity of the concluding 
passage (expressing the hope that truth might prevail ) of the first on page 20 
of the Schwartz edition °° with the conclusions of Theodoret’s Epp. 47, 63, 
and 85, and the resemblance between Theodoret’s Ep. 169, Il. 13-15 with 
ll. 6-7 of the second published by Schwartz on page 24. Moreover, Ep. 161 
among the letters of Theodoret, also given to John of Antioch, appears to be 
rightly so ascribed. The proemion so unlike Theodoret: Totro, eiaeBels 
Baorreis, roto dpGodogias avaracts . . . recalls the similar device of rep- 
etition already noted above for Ep. 149 (Ep. 1, John of Antioch). In addi- 
tion, the adverb rapaxpiua which occurs in Ep. 161 (1461C) and also in 
Ep. 38 (172A)** sent by John of Antioch to Cyril of Alexandria and again 
in Ep. 149 (1452C) is not found in the undoubted letters of Theodoret.* 


™ Col. 1449A. 

*® Col. 1452A. 

”™ Col. 1458C. 

© Col. 1456B. 

* Col. 1449A. 

“ Cf. Dinneen, p. 5. 

® Cf. ibid. 

* Col. 1457A. . 

* E. Schwartz, Neue Aktenstiicke zum ephesinischen Konzil von 431, Abhandlungen der 
bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 30 (1920), 20 = Ep. 168, PG 83, 1464A-C; 
24-25 = Ep. 165, PG 83, 1465C-1466D. 

* A comparison of this letter (1. 12) with 1. 8 of the short letter published (ibid.) on p. 21 
(“AXAn émiororAH rév abrav mpos Tous adrovs = Ep. 164, PG 83, 1464D-1465C) points to Theo- 
doret’s authorship also for the latter; cf. also Ep. 127, 1340D):. . . xdpot rhv Gelav npogevfioa 
pomny with Schwartz, p. 21, 12:... Kal THs Oeias pons TUXOVTES oa 

™ Cf. also Ep. 169 (Schwartz, p. 23) Il. 7-9 and Schwartz, p. 25, Il. 3-5. 

* Among the letters of Cyril of Alexandria, PG 77, 169-178. 

© Other words in Ep. 161 not used elsewhere by Theodoret in his generally acknowledged 
letters are: éeAoOpyoxeias (col. 1460B), kuparoupevnv (col. 1460C), xuxdvra (col. 1464A). 
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But in compensation for the loss of these two letters we shall add to the 
compositions of Theodoret the three petitions (Aejoeis) sent to the emperor 
from Chalcedon by the commission of Eastern bishops appointed after the 
Council of Ephesus to bear the Antiochene grievances to the imperial court 
and published on pages 16-20 of the Schwartz edition of documents relating 
to the Acts of this Council. In the second petition we find such echoes of 
Theodoret as the phrase: kai rpis kai rerpdxis °° and the proemion: ToAAdKes 
non THY vuerepav evo€eBevay Kai Ov éavTav Kat Ov av nvéyKaper, edidd€apev .. .” 
The first petition ends with a turn reminiscent of Theodoret’s manner in 
closing other letters.’ The three documents, furthermore, are bound to each 


other by certain similarities in thought and language; e.g.,°° 


Aénows rpwrn (p. 16, ll. 15-18) 
Thv S€ ikeciay Ta’THV TpoTayopLEV ws Kal evwriov 
” , A , , 3 , 
Tov Tavayiov Meod peAAovoav Tapes arodoytav 


npev 


Aénots Sevrepa (p. 18, Il. 27-31) 
otk éravodpcla ad’ ov rapayevopeba . . . Kal 
éupervar tHe exOécer povne THs TloTews TOV 


a, , a , “ 
pakaplov marepwv tav év Nixatat cvveAnrAvOorwv 


Acnots tpirn (p. 20, Il. 1-3) 
col 4 ‘\ + > / rN aA 
Tavta ToAAdKis pev 75n evwriov Tov Oeod .. . 
, N ‘\ € , > , 
Sieuaptupdpeda Kal Tyv vperépay evoeBeav 
3 , > J e a 3 oN a ”~ a” 
edvdagapev, doXoylavy éavTois ert Tov Deov Trav 


OAwY mopilovres. 


A€nats Tpitn (p. 20, Il. 18-23) 
Kat pndev eaoat eretcevexOnvar TH. TOV aylwV 
/ , A ’ , “a 
TaTépwv miote. Tov ev Nixaias ovveAnAvboruv ... 


3 \ 3 I t, ‘\ > @ a, 3 3 
ov yap émavodpeba viKtwp Kat pel” nuepay ad 


ov eis tyvde thy eddrAoynuevnvy mapeyevopeba 
oUyooov. 

Inventiveness, it seems, was not among Theodoret’s most conspicuous 
artistic virtues; but neither were the preenings and fruitless exhibitionism 
of the Libanius school among his literary vices. His letters are neither glit- 
tering models of Asian rhetoric nor displays of decadent Attic style, for they 
possess the clarity of rhetorical restraint and the elegance of refined taste. 
(The chaste control of his Greek style the Syrian Theodoret owed, perhaps, 
to his having learned Greek as an acquired language.) It cannot be denied 
that his thought, of a level temperateness like his style, lacks the piquancy 
of, for example, the letters of Synesius, or the rich fluency of the great Basil. 
Repetitiousness in thought, banal imagery, expressions tried and true, 
emerge again and again, but even in the letters offering the strongest in- 
stances of these Theodoret is not primarily concerned with the overmastering 
urge which so plagued his age — to win literary plaudits at all costs — for 
he writes with a fuller heed to the content than to its embellished pres- 
entation. 

”P. 18, 1. 25; cf. Ep. 48: “Eypawa yap od rpis povov, dXAa Kal TeTpaxis. 

* P17; cf. Ep. 104 (beginning): Kal #8 cov ryv &yisrnra 8” érépwv eBi8aga ypaupdrov . . - 

* P. 17; cf. the conclusions of Epp. 12, 32, 128. 


* Cf. Ep. 169 (Schwartz, p. 23, Il. 7-9) and Aeyjors devrepa (ibid., p. 18, Il. 22-23); cf. also 
Ep. 156, 1449A: Acicavres . . . KaTakpivopev and Aeyois rpory (ibid., p. 16, I]. 25-27). 
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V. CONCLUSION 


The foregoing chapters are based upon the premise that Theodoret, 
properly interpreted as a writer of letters, should be viewed in relation to a 
particular aspect of his contemporary cultural setting. For his age, the uni- 
versality and continuity of a long rhetorical tradition must be taken into 
account if anachronistic judgments are to be successfully avoided. It is very 
difficult for a modern critic to appreciate without conscious effort the deli- 
cate balance maintained in the ancient and Byzantine mind between the 
letter as an artistic production and as performing at the same time its essen- 
tial function of enabling persons separated by distance to communicate with 
each other by means of written conversation. In our present-day hostile 
view (the hostility arising as much from inadequate understanding as from 
our widely differing standards of taste), rhetoric connotes parade oratory 
and kindred forms of literary showiness, which by their very touch would 
render suspect the sincerity and candor commonly associated with familiar 
intercourse between friend and friend. Yet, during the first centuries of the 
early Byzantine period, in the full light of the Second Sophistic, rhetoric 
was not at all a fettering impediment to true self-expression. It was a uni- 
versally respected art which enabled one trained in its centuries-old disci- 
pline to conduct himself creditably in human relations which involved the 
use of the word. Thanks to this art, the trained speaker or writer had ready 
to his hand time-tested methods for appearing to his best advantage and 
for avoiding gaucherie. In Theodoret’s day, rhetoric was not a snare to be 
eluded so as to give free play to one’s own power of originality (it would 
have been difficult indeed for the nurselings of the schools not to betray at 
every turn their deeply-imbedded training ) but rather a resource to be used 
with elegance and discrimination and with the originality of novel treat- 
ment. Individuals might violate canons of taste or inappropriately apply 
various items of the rhetorical apparatus, but these were evidences of per- 
sonal inadequacy and the art lost thereby none of its value in the general 
esteem. 

In a cultural context such as this, the letter assumed certain logically de- 
rived features. Elements of the speech technique — proemion, epilogue, 
genre conventions — became easily transferable to the letter and this form, 
in turn, lent some features of its outward dress to the speech. This mutual 
crossing of boundaries was the more facile in view of the connection of the 
letter with literary ei80s. One wrote what were basically letters on a specific 
subject or of a specific type; e.g., greetings, requests, or, particularly in 
sophistic circles, virtuoso exhibitions of the rhetor’s art. Thus, a recipient 
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might legitimately praise the missive received in terms of an artistic per- 
formance — as a gift or a feast, as sweeter than honey or as drink to the 
thirsting, etc. 

On the other hand, far from constituting merely an additional category 
in the class of the speech, the letter properly possessed certain individuating 
traits. By essence it is a written communication between persons separated 
by distance and also a personal and private document in the sense that it 
properly supposes some degree of exclusiveness even though a group of per- 
sons is addressed. These are intrinsic qualities to which letter writers of all 
ages would accede and that Theodoret and his contemporaries were fully 
aware of them is quite evident. The excerpts quoted above in Chapter 1 illus- 
trate the cluster of amiable illusions (ultimately motivated, it would appear, 
by a tenet in the Aristotelian doctrine of friendship ) by which the obstacle of 
distance between the correspondents is imagined to be removed and other 
pretty conventions by which the notion of letter writing as a personal, 
friendly activity is given figurative expression. Moreover, theorists on the 
subject of epistolary style demanded the moderate and natural tone appro- 
priate to a conversation between friends; they excluded as unsuitable cer- 
tain subjects connotative of the public or professional rostrum; and finally, 
as we have seen, the same awareness of genre barriers prompted the general 
feeling that the letter should not imitate in its physical extent the full de- 
velopment of formal literary types. Beyond this broad distinction, how- 
ever, the primary factor in the theory of length was, as I have tried to show, 
a matter not fundamentally of quantitative extension but of stylistic con- 
cision. 

In view of all this, formal criticism rightly assumes an important role in 
the foregoing analysis of the letters of Theodoret, the techniques of the 
speech and the letter having been found to cross at many points. At their 
beginnings and ends, his letters illustrate now the epistolary tradition of the 
domacyot or the various epistolary formulae conventionally used at the close 
of the letter, and now they recall certain forms of the rhetorical proemion 
or epilogue. Themes and devices conventionally expected from those who 
publicly consoled the bereaved or bestowed public praise are found in 
Theodoret’s letters of consolation and eulogy. Another section of his cor- 
respondence appears to imitate — and this is his nearest approach to formal 
sophistry — that hallmark of the sophistic, the prolalia. But it is neither by 
abstracting these things as so much rhetorical overlay nor yet by analyzing 
the letters as so many rhetorical performances xara réxvnv that they can be 
correctly understood. 

Theodoret of Cyrus was one of the most highly cultivated writers of his 
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day. The broad scope of his secular literary acquaintance can be seen by a 
glance at a good index of his citations of pagan authors in, e.g., his Graecarum 
Affectionum Curatio. In his letters also he exhibits an awareness of and a 
mastery over rhetorical resources and epistolary conventions — with their 
new Christian interpretations and extensions — to be expected from a school- 
trained ecclesiastic of the fifth century. But he uses this wealth in a free and 
arbitrary fashion, as it serves his purpose. They are purely auxiliary mate- 
rials which he selects, combines, and embellishes with the perfect ease of 
long familiarity. Not every letter, for example, begins or ends with epis- 
tolary formula or rhetorical convention. In some letters, as we have seen, 
these conventions are missing entirely and in others they are displaced by 
Theodoret’s self-devised substitutions; and, in general, only very broadly 
conceived ascriptions to specific letter types can be made of this or that 
proemion and conclusion or of their absence. Standard themes and conven- 
tions of the funeral speech or the eulogy he adapts also in a liberal and 
selective manner as the circumstances or his correspondent may require. 
It has been noted, too, how in this adaptation, particularly of consolatory 
themes, the gentleness and tenderness of his nature often find expression. 
In this connection it may be said that Theodoret transmits a not unfavorable 
impression of himself in the letters, relieving greatly the darkness of his 
theological repute in orthodox circles. Except for a few very human out- 
bursts of irritation and disappointment addressed to close friends, he shows 
a uniformly gentle resignation and Christian patience in the letters touching 
his theological adversities. This spirit is the more admirable in view of 
Theodoret’s apparent proneness to moods of despondency which overwhelm 
him even at the seasons of festal joy and which he makes no effort to conceal 
in certain letters ostensibly bearing a festive greeting. His seeming inability 
to throw off fits of depression is most strikingly evident in the preoccupied 
and almost surly tone of Ep. 13 addressed to a certain Cyrus in acknowledg- 
ment of a gift of Lesbian wine. This transparency of mood which a close 
reading of the letters reveals at various points would almost suffice to acquit 
Theodoret of the charge of literary aspirations commonly made against 
Byzantine letter writers in general. But added to this, the limited range and 
level mediocrity of his imagery (not a characteristic quality as Photius wit- 
nesses ) and his repetitiousness, which has a striking cumulative effect when 
his entire correspondence is closely read, should allay any suspicion that 
Theodoret wrote his letters with a view to his literary reputation and not 
with the motives proper to a writer of true letters in any age. 


